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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 











The writer has been seriously ill for 
several days, and hence unable to prepare 
matter as usual for this issue. His worthy 
associate has always been a ‘“‘never failing 
help in time of trouble,’? so the writer 
worries not over the “appearance” of his 
departments. 

This is the first “‘spell’ of sickness we 
have experienced in ten or twelve years, 
and during our ‘convalescence,’ we find 
our love of, and appreciation for, a home 
on the farm greater than ever before. We 
have tried living on sea and land, in many 
portions of the country, temporarily of 
course, and have always enjoyed getting 
“back home again on the farm.” 

CROP OUTLOOK. 


The hot wave has made all vegetation 
boom, and the heavy rain of yesterday is 
already showing up good results. Wheat 
is heading out very unevenly in places. 

A decided improvement is made in the 
appearance of all folds where the rye has 
been cut out or pulled up. We have been 
through our wheat twice, and portions of 
it three times, and still occasional heads of 
rye are seen peeping out just above the 
wheat heads. 

The best looking wheat we have is the 
new Dawson’s Golden Chaff. If it turns 
out as well as we expect, we shall sow 
largely of this variety next fall. 

We never harrowed corn and potato 
ground so thoroughly before as we have 
this season, and our ground was never so 
clean when the plants began to show above 
the surface. 

The wet weather is starting the weeds in 
the corn, and we may not be able to harrow 
or cultivate for two or three days yet, as 
it is still rainy and the surface soil thor- 
oughly saturated. 

The drilled corn is growing fast—and so 
are the weeds in the rows. Our plan for 
fighting these weeds will be given in our 
next issue, after we have tested and proved 
its worth. The only objection we have 
had to drilled corn has been the weedy 
rows. In a wet season the weeds are al- 
most sure to “win out’ in spots, unless 
hand hoeing is resorted to, and such hand 
labor, in these times, does not pay. 


Our garden this season has something of 
an “old times” appearance. The aspara- 
gus has furnished us more than we could 
consume, in a family of eight, for nearly 
six weeks. As the season is late, we shall 
cut and use for another week or ten days. 

The two rows, eight rods long, are kept 
perfectly clean with horse end cultivator, 
and the actual labor is less than for grow- 
ing two similar-sized rows of potatoes. 
From plants one year old we transplanted 
direct to these two rows five years ago. 
The first year we allowed no cutting what- 
ever. The second year very sparingly, and 
since then this luxury has been an almost 
daily treat, in abundance, in its “season.” 

WATER COOLER. 

“How did you fix your water cooler for 
housc drinking purposes?” This probably 
refers to one we made last year. 

During the hot weather we find it some 
work to keep fresh cold water in the house 
for drinking purposes. To obviate this dif- 
ficulty, as the well is some little distance 
from the house, we had our tinsmith make 





a water cooler with an inner chamber for 
storing ice. 

The cooler is of galvanized iron, about 18 
inches in diameter and 24 inches high, with 
cover, and a faucet at the bottom for draw- 
ing out the water. A cylinder is made of 
the same material and is fastened inside 
of the cooler to contain the ice. The 
drinking water is contained in the space 
between the two cylinders. 

The ice is in the center can or cylinder 
and a tight cover keeps it from contact with 
the air. Noice whatever is put into the 
drinking water, no matter how pure it may 
be. Thus the ice keeps better, and the 
drinking water can never become contami- 
nated with any impurity that may bein 
the ice. 

This isa fine arrangement for securing 
cold water in the house at.all times, day or 
night, and it is secured and kept perfectly 
pure until wanted. The cooler is emptied, 
rinsed and sterilized every two or three 
days in the week. The. complete outfit 
cost us but two dollars, and has saved 
many dollars’ worth of extra steps all 














HOGS A GOOD CROP. 

Our young crop is growing fast and in 
excellent condition. We have so much 
corn on hand that it is a temptation to 
feed too much corn. However, we are de- 
termined not to, and have kept bran and 
“shorts” on hand all the season. There is 
nothing better than this stuff, with fresh 
skim milk and a little corn, to push young 
pigs along at a healthy rate. 

Friend S. O. Bush recently delivered at 
this station for shipment, 40 October pigs 
that averaged 277 pounds each. He re- 
ceived four cents. For a lot of this 
size and age, we doubt if many farmers 
in the country can beat it. 

HAY IN TIGHT BARN. 


I would like to know if hay has to 
be cured as much or more, to be putina 
light barn, as in one with cracks between 


boards? 
OaKLAND Co., Mich, WALTER HEWETT. 
The tighter the barn or mow the greener 
the clover or hay may be, to a certain point 
or condition. It should not be disturbed, 
after putting in, forsome time afterwards. 


The old-fashioned way of “putting up 





























A HANDY LOW-DOWN WAGON. 


through the hot weather when a drink of 
fresh, cold water was wanted by any mem- 
ber of the household. 

THE BUSY SEASON. 

The next four or five weeks will be the 
“busy season” of the whole year. Every 
moment counts, and time should be saved 
by carefully planning work ‘‘before hand.” 
Make a memorandum of “things to be 
done” and the time for doing them. If 
possible keep the work well in hand. 

Look over the machinery and see what 
repairs are needed. Do this sometime 
previous to your need of them. There are 
some farmers (they do read this paper, 
however), who do not know how to repair 
machinery,or keep it inorder when repaired. 
They wait until the last minute to get a 
machine repaired when they know repairs 
must be made before the machine can be 
used. 

There are actually some farmers who do 
not know how to operate a mower or bind- 
er. They can possibly “run” a machine 
until it is ruined. Such men never look 
over the “‘directions,’’ never ‘‘o{l up’’ unless 
positively forced to, and never know when 
burrs are loose or lost. 

A number of years ago a farmer sent 
word to his home dealer, several miles 
away, to order an expert from the factory, 
200 miles distant, to ‘‘come out immediately 
and see why his durned new binder wouldn’t 
work.” The expert reached the old farm- 
er’s machine two days after and found 
there was not an ounce of twine in the 


twine box. 





hay” is the best, when one does not have 
too much to handle. Cut in the afternoon, 
ted and rake next day, as soon as fairly 
well wilted, then put in large, well-sbaped 
cocks or bunches. Leave in the cock for 
two days, or until well “sweated.” Then 
open the bunches to the air for an hour or 
two before drawing into the barn. This 
for nice hay weather. 
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A HANDY LOW-DOWN 





WAGON. 





I send herewith a drawing and descrip- 
tion of a handy farm wagon. One will 
use a wagon of this kind when he will 
not or cannot use any other kind of one. 
It is nearly as handy as a sled about haul- 
ing manure and about moving your plows 
and harrows from one field to another. 
Many a farmer will drag a sled around 
when a wagon of this kind answers the 
purpose a good deal better. 

The front wheels are old binder trucks. 
They are 18 inches high and 4 inches 
wide. The hind wheels are master wheels 
of an old binder; any kind of trucks and 
master wheels will do, but be sure to get 
14-inch spindle in master wheel, as any- 
thing lighter would be apt tospring. The 
cut shows both the side view and top view- 
of the wagon. A Ain both represent the 
2x4 timbers that are on each side of the 
master wheels. Let them project at each 
end beyond the master wheels 6 inches for 
the 2x4 timbers to rest on. The 2x4, B, 
timbers are instead of the hind bolster 


in a common wagon and make a frame 
around the master wheels. Then two 
long pieces 2x6, C, rest upon the 2x4 B 
pieces behind, being bolted to them, and 
in front they are ‘“‘gained’’ and bolted to 
the top of ths front bolster. The front 
bolster is 4x6, tapered down at each end. 
The sand bolster is 5x7, which makes iton a 
level with the rear end. The king bolt 
runs through bolster, sand bolster and axle, 
with bur on bottom end. From the king 
bolt an iron reach 2x4 inch runs back to 
2x4 B to keep the front wheels from pulling 
out atthe bottom. The bottom of bed is 
nailed onto front bolster and onto 2x4 B; 
the sides are the same as those of a gravel 
bed. The stakes, or standards, are old 
buggy axles cut of any length you want 
them. I have two sets, one for the bed and 
one for hauling rails or anything without 
the sideboards on. The standards or stakes 
are set in holes in front bolster and in holes 
opposite the master wheel in 2x4 C, with 
clip on 2x4 A under 2x6 C for standard to 
set in, to keep them from spreading out. 
The tongue is fastened in with eye bolts on 
each side. Good, heayy wagon tire makes 
good braces for tongue with eye bolts to 
fasten tongue on at axle. This makes the 
tongue so thatit can be raised up and let 
down. Ididnot give the length or the 
width of the bed, as each one can suit him- 
self as to that. I used all one-half-inch 
bolts. 

This wagon cost me $6.00 besides my own 
work, as I did it all.myself, rainy days and 
odd spells. It weighs 1,200 pounds, and I 
think it can’t be beat for a home-made 
farm wagon, as it don’t cost much, for old 
binders are plenty in most parts of the 
country. H. J. RINGER. 

DELAWARE Co., O. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
CHEAP FERTILITY. 


The cheapest fertilizers ic Michigan are 
not to be bought in two-hundred- pound 
sacks. Rough fodder is plenty, concen- 
trated feeds are cheap, stockmen are 
happy; for prices are going up. So 1897 
should be a poor year for the fertilizer com- 
panies doing business in Michigan. 

It takes a good many bushels of grain to 
buy a ton of fertilizer. Suppose we buy 
more cattle and sheep and more grain in- 
stead. We can feed our stock to feed our 
farm. It willenable us to work the Iowa 
hogman’s scheme here. We can raise more 
corn to make more silage to fatten more 
cattle to buy more land to raise more silage. 
True, but we also need to feed along with 
our silage of cornstalks and meal some 
other feed that shall balance up the ration. 
That gives us our chance to beat the fer- 
tilizer agents. Wecan buy fertility in the 
form of feed cheaper than in the form: of 
fertilizer, and thereby obtain a double 
profit, because the feeding value may be 





r pocketed. 


Let us look into the matter together. 
You know that bran is an excellent feed for 
your stock. It sells at $10 a ton. The 
millers will continue to make it even 
though you do not buy it, so its price need 
not be expected to become prohibitory even 
if you chose to buy. The value of the braa 
for fertilizer, figured at fertilizer prices,’ is 
somewhere between $12.50 and $13.50. You 
feed it, and save all the manure, and you 
recover 80 per cent of the fertilizing value 
of the bran. A portion has gone to main- 
tain the life of your animals and with the 
milk. Now you notice that 80 per cent of 


$12.50 is $10, the price you paid for the bran. 


Do you need to buy of the fertilizer man, so 
long as you can arrange to feed bran? 





Another by-product which {is wonder- 
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fully cheap this year, is found in cull 
beans. These can be fed to sheep in the 
raw state, and to almost any stock when 
cooked. They will work splendidly for 
complementing corn in fattening hogs. 
The price of the cull beans is around $6 per 
ton. The analys‘s of white beans show 
them to contain $15 60 worth of fertility at 
fertilizer prices. Of course there are a few 
stones with the cull beans, which will 
render them less valuable than the selected 
beans. We can well afford to buy and 
have ground the selected beans and sow 
the meal rather than buy fertilizers of the 


agents. Butitentails a needless waste of 
good food. We will again set down our 
figures: 

PS. kinué sve chonesens covesbebsch $6 


es SE GID CIN vis weve cces cs cccccn sees 12 


Total from OS Worthy. .......0...cccccess soos BIB 
There are ways of buyiog yourself rich. 
But you will urge that your wheat must 
have bone—phosphoric acid. Very well. 
There is phosphoric acid in all the ma- 
nure you apply. You can feed some other 
crop with a heavy feed of manure that 
the excess of nitrogen shall be taken before 
the wheat plant occupies the ground. 
Your rotation can be planned to fit the 
case. At any rate, exbaust your possi- 
bilities of home supply from your own 
fertilizer factory before running to geta 
bag of ‘“‘phosphate.”’ 

So long as unleached wood ashes can be 
gotten for $2a ton in Michigan we can’t 
afford to buy kainit or sulphate of potash 
at current prices, when our home supplies 
of potash run low. We recall that the soil 
contains large: quantities of plant food, 
which need to be sapped and mined for by 
the roots of a variety of plants which can 
draw up from the subsoil and render avail- 
able all the phosphoric acid and potash we 
may need to supplement the manure made 
from the crops. We could do this were we 
to sell from the farms only air, sunshine 
and water, i. ¢., butterand cream and fat. As 
it is, we may sometimes require more 
potash and phosphoric acid than the plants 
can readily tind for us. But let us try to 
get these elements first as food. Bone we 
may feed to our poultry, and it is sur- 
prising how much they will use. 

We have by no means exhausted the list 
of profitable foods to buy. There are mid- 
dlings, shorts, buckwheat middlings, lin- 
seed meal, cottonseed meal—all by-prod- 
ucts. 

When we buy potash of the agents we 
pay 4orf5 cents a pound for it. In the 
form of wood ashes we get three or four, 
sometimes more, pounds for the same 
money. 

Then we throw things away that are 
good for manure—sheer waste. Cobs are 
left at the mill instead of being crushed for 
bedding, and better you seldom see, or for 
the poultry to scratch in. The offal from 
the butchering, and the blood, should be 
placed in the compost heap. 

The manure heap should be considered 
as a savings bank and guarded accordingly. 
The value of the manure made on a small 
farm as estimated by that conservative in- 
vestigator, Prof. I. P. Roberts, is $250 for 
the seven months of winter, where 4 horses, 
20 cows, 50 sheep and 10 pigs are kept. At 
present we are informed that the careless 
way we handle and fail to protect the ma- 
nure entails a loss of one-third of its val- 
ue. Can we not afford to plan to save this 
amount? Can we declare we have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of our farmsif we 
allow our bank account to stand open to 
any pilfering storm? Michigan has been 
going out of stock and into grain and po- 
tato farming. Now she begins to look 
towards stock again. We must agitate for 
such a remodeling of the barns and yards 
that the annual loss to Michigan by reason 
of neglect of the manure shall be stopped. 
The approximate value of the manure 
from a horse is $27 annualiy; from a cow, 
$19; a hog, $12, and a sheep $2. We cannot 
afford to throw away a third of this. It 
would more than pay our taxes, about 
which so many of us are eternally grum- 
bling. 

The fertilizer dealers and manufacturers 
are in business to make money, and we pay 
the biil. You can’t ride three miles along 
the country roadside but a big fertilizer 
advertisement will be flaunted in your 
face. Every good, big, prominently-locat- 
ed tree is disgraced by one. The poorer 
the brand the bigger the rag that pro- 
claims its worth, and the tree, I dare say, 
is ashamed of it. 

Dr. W. H. Jordan, the alert director of 
the New York Experiment Station, is re- 
ported as having said recently: “In these 
days of commercial fertilizers the average 
farmer is the victim of fad, so that he buys 
himself poor. Commercial fertilizers are 
too often the adjuncts of lazy farmers. It 
is easier to buy $20.00 worth from the man- 
ufacturer than to realize the same amount 
at home by cult'vation and good manage- 
ment.” 

The “average farmer” above mentioned 
don’t study the MicHIGAN FARMER. We 
may be sure he will come haltingly along 
at the tail of the race; so we can shift the 
burden of the fertilizer tax to his shiftless 
shoulders. Let the easy-going ones pay 
the bill. Cheap feed is the stockman’s 
chance. Our own Professor Clinton D. 
Smith has said, *“‘Michigan should act like 
a dam across the lines of transportation 
from the west and keep cheap feed from go- 
ing by.” That is as true as preaching. Let 
the cheap feed turn the wheels of prosper- 
ity upon the farms of our beautiful penin- 
sula. HOWARD B. CANNON. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


CRIMSON CLOVER. 





I sowed crimson clover in my fruit or- 
chard two years ago, (orchard planted to 
corn), just before cultivation last time 


through. Result, no clover, except around 
the trees and corn-hills, where the seed 
was not covered up. Last year I sowed 
another part of my orchard, also planted 
to corn, after my last cultivation in July, 
and I have now got 12 acres of clover near- 
ly two feet high, and as thick as it can 
stand. : 

I sowed two acres on bean ground, after 
beans were taken off in the fall. It came 
up nicely, but all killed out. 

I advise, from above experience, sowing 
without dragging in, not later than July 
15th., on mellow, well fitted ground, and 
the growth by winter will be sufficiently 
heavy to protect the seed. 

I am so well pieased with it that I shall 


sow 30 acres this season. 
A. L,. BRADFORD. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PLACE FOR A WINDMILL. 


I see a good many articles on geared 
windmills, as well as many other valuable 
suggestions in the FARMER. I have seen 
geared mills on barns. Ina recent issue of 
the MICHIGAN FARMER friend James, as 
well as yourself, recommends the barn as 
the best location for the mill. With your 
permission I will state my objections to 
such an arrangement. In the first place 
I do not think hay and shavings, and pieces 
of lumber, cobs, etc., make a very desirable 
mixture. A farmer needs a very dry place 


to keep bis bench toois, near a fire in cold 
wet weather. Most farmers have tools, 
such as augers, chisels and saws, but they 
areinsuch a rusty, bad condition no one 
could do anything withthem. You know 
a poor workman needs good tools. Irun 
with my mill a grinder, corn sheller, cut- 
ting box, circular saw, and grinding stone. 
No more trouble to get the boys to turn 
now; but I don’t think I would want to go 
down to the barn and stand on a pile of 
straw to grind a sickle. Nearly all my 
work is connected with my shop in some 
way except cutting fodder. I have sacks 
that hold about ten bushels. I fill and haul 
to a bin in my barn, thus cleaning up my 
mill for other work. The cobs I burn for 
fuel in shop. 

The boys and I make brooms,axe-handles, 
and repair our farm implements; we do our 
own grinding and quite a good deal for our 
neighbors. Earn a little money that 
way, which I divide with the boys; that 
keeps them interested at home. The mill 
gives them a knowledge of machinery that 
may be a he!p to them in future. 

We erected our mill ourselves with the 
directions sent with it; itis a twelve-foot, 
geared steel mill, anchored firmly in the 
ground, and is warranted to stand any 
wind; regulates itself. So farit has given 
entire satisfaction. My main building is 
16x26, with 12-foot studs on sides. The two 
formanL. My total cost was about $300. 
Bench is about twenty feet from saw table, 
thus making it handy to joint all stuff be- 
fore sawing. 

We like the FARMER and feel that we are 
many times paid for the small sum it cost. 
Cass Co. 8. J. L. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
“THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LITTLE 
THINGS.” 


“The significance of little things’? was 
the subject of the amateur preacher’s dis- 
course, and among other things he said: 
“The hand which made the mighty heav- 
ens made a grain of sand; the hand which 
made the lofty mountains made a drop of 
water; the hand which made you made the 
grass of the field, and the hand which 
made me made a daisy.” , The congregation 
smiled. 


In the economics of nature little things 
play an important part, and the preacher’s 
utterances were entirely true, notwith- 
standing the double meaning that may be 
tached to the latter part of the above sen- 
tence. 

On the farm “the significance of little 
things” is anything but little, as one’s fail- 
ure or success, in a large degree, depends 
on the performance of and attention given 
seemingly little or trivial things. 

During the past few weeks I havs kept 
two of the common, old-style, five-cent 
mouse traps ‘“‘in gear,” and as a result have 
enjoyed the pleasure of capturing about 
forty of the pestiferous little rodents, and 
am Still catching from one to three nightly. 

The keeping of one or two mouse traps 
set and baiied, the reader may regard as a 
very trivial affair, having little signifi- 
cance. But what would forty mice ina 
man’s smoke-house, granary or hay mow 
signify? Why, one single little seamp may 
be the cause of your smoke-house burning 
to the ground; one single little scamp 
might make a set of harness look as though 
it had gone through a threshing machine; 
one single little devil, if it would take a 
notion, would sample (cut) twenty grain 
sacks! 

The providing of a gate with a rest 
would be quite a little thing, requiring but 
a few moments time; and yet such an act 
signifies a great deal. The performance of 
such an act means a perpendicular gate 
post and a gate that freely swings open 
and shut without scraping along the 
ground and requiring the strength of a 
“wild Irishman’ to operate. A_ short 
piece, say twelve or fourteen inches, of two 

by four scantling, will make a good gate- 
rest. Sharpen one end and drive it into 





the ground close up to the latch-post. 
Once @ month grease the top of this rest, 


and the gate will slip on and off almost of 
its own accord. 

Before the coming winter is over I hope 
I shall get time to make a few rails out of 
lighter timber to be used in making bot- 
toms for hay and grain stacks. During the 
busy season of harvest, with all its worry, 
excitement and hard work, is no time to 
hunt up rails for stack bottoms. No, in- 
deed; the winter is the proper time to see 
to such things. Fifty or a hundred nice 
light rails, made then and hauled to an ac- 
cessible place, would not require any great 
amount of time or labor, and yet they 
might signify a great deal next harvest. 
To have such material in readiness might 
signify a completed rick of grain in good 
condition, instead of one ‘“‘justup to the 
bulge when the rain came.” It seems to 
me that a few light, straight, twenty-foot 
poles, six or eight inches in diameter, 
would come into play in conjunction with 
the rails. With two such poles and about 
twenty rails, a stack-bottom could be built 
“in a jiffy.” 

The examination of your stable floors 
would be but a little job, and yet might re- 
sult in saving the life of a horse. If there 
is anv doubt in your mind as to whether 
the floors will last another year, by all 
means haul a log to the mill and have some 
plank sawed. Be on the safe side and run 
norisk. We neglected our stable floor, six 
or seven years ago, and one night my sium- 
bers were disturbed by a crash and groans 
at the stable. I promised myself then that 
such a thing should never happen again. I 
think it cruel to compel a horse to stand 
upon an unsafe floor, and believe it easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a man guilty of such 
negligence to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Are there any bridges on your farm? If 
so, do you know the sills and plank to be 
sufficiently sound to enable you to cross 
with a heavy load in safety,or do you guess 
at their condition? It is a terribly distress- 
ing thing to have a horse or team break 
through a bridge and flounder around in a 
death struggle. When you inspect your 
stable floors and sills, consider also the 
bridges of the farm. FRANK LESLIE. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FLAX CULTURE. 





In a recent issue of the FARMER I noticed 
inquiries concerning the above subject. In 
our eastern home it was quite a common 
crop. 

Many atime haveI watched the process 
of flax culture on my grandfather’s farm 


adjoining my early home. He always 
selected ground that had been occupied by 
a cultivated crop the preceding year, and 
took great pains to have the soil deep, 
mellow, but compact, smooth and clean. 
He always said the most important point 
in ratsing flax was the preparation of the 
ground. He always plowed as early in the 
spring as possible, and did not quit the field 
until he had it as mellow and fine as the 
harrow and roller would make it. Then 
he would let it Jay until the grass and 
weeds sprang up all over it, when he would 
again give it a thorough harrowing, to de- 
stroy the weeds, and while the ground was 
still fresh, sow the seed as soon as possi- 
ble. The ground was marked off in 
“lands” both ways, eighteen feet wide, 
by dragging a chain after him, from stake 
to stake. he seed was soaked in warm 
water for an hour or two, then rolled in 
plaster. He would then sow around his 
“land,” scattering the seed as evenly as 
possible, using but a small portion of seed 
at a time. 

Ifthe crop was intended simply for the 
seed the quantity sowed was not more 
than one-third that used when sowed 
for fiber. After the seed was sowed the 
field was gone over with a barrow which 
was made of brush, being drawn by two 
men, back and forth, until the seed was 
evenly covered. A team was not allowed 
to step on the ground after the seed was 
sowed. 

The ground was so thoroughly cleaned to 
start with that they were seldom troubled 
with weeds; but if, unfortunately, any 
should appear, a careful bund was sent in, 
without boots, who would cut them just 
beneath the surface and earry them off 
the field. 

When the flax was wanted for the fiber, 
it was harvested when the stems began to 
turn yellow, and the balls brown and the 
lower leaves were dead, but if wanted for 
the seed only, it was allowed to stand until 
perfectly ripe. When they desired to have 
the best fiber, the flax was pulled instead of 
being cut. The men would go into the 
field, and each take a strip about four feet 
wide and spread it in a swath behind them. 
They — the flax just below the ball 
= both hands and pulled with a quick 
jerk. 

“Rippling” was the next thing in order. 
This was done by means of a rippling comb, 
which consisted of 12 rods of round iron set 
ina block. Two men, with a boy to hand 
them the flax, could hatchel out seed very 
fast. Then came the “retting” or, as it was 
sometimes called, “‘rotting.”” This was done 
by keeping it under water until fermeata- 
tion softened the fiber. They dug a pit, 
letting in water fromacreek. It was never 
made any deeper than the length of the 
flax, and was made tightso as to prevent 
leakage. If by any means a leak was 
started, it was immediately repaired. 
Boards or rails were placed on the bottom 
of the pit, and the flax put in before the 
water was turned on. It generally covered 
the flax about six inches. Boards were put 
over the whole, and held down by large flat 
stones. After it had laid in the water for 
about a week, they would keep close watch 
of it, making examinations sometimes three 





or four times a day until it was soft. When 





the woody part of the stem would 

and the loose fiber detach from the F gg 
was taken out of the water. This was done 
carefully by hand—never using a fork -then 
spread very thin on the grass to dry, after 
which it was bound in large bundies and 
nonped. 4 : 

e seed was always dried immediate] 
after threshing by spreading out and-stir. 
flog ede ys a 2 Grontatica of air. 

e seed sold readily and at good fi 
for manufacturing linseed oil. . = 
MRS. JENNIE M. WILLSON. 


MANURING FOR MANGELS. 








From our Special English Correspondent. 

In some remarks in one of our agricul- 
tural papers, one of our leading professors 
in agriculture offers some remarks on the 
above subject, and as this is now a season- 
able topic I give them here: Professor 
Wrightson says that superphosyhate does 
not produce much effect, in support of 


which statement he gives the results of ex- 
periments carried out at Rothamsted in 
several seasons. In five out of seven years 
the result of —_ 344 tons of superphos- 
phate to 14 tons of farm-yard manure was 
an increase of 1 cwt. to 114 tons per acre in 
the yield; but, on the whole, the addition 
hardly paid. In some other districts, how- 
ever, superphosphate has given much bet- 
ter results, especially where no farm-yard 
manure was applied, as it was in the Roth- 
amsted experiments. For example, in ex- 
periments carried out by the Bath and 
West Society at twenty-seven different 
Stations in ten counties in 1891, although 
the addition of superphosphate to 20 loads 
of farm-yard manure did not yield a large 
increase of mangels, the best artificial y 
manured plots produced more than any of 
the dunged plots, and on the former super- 
phosphate showed marked results. The 
average results of the different dressings on 
the twenty-seven farms are so instructive 
that they are given in the following table:— 


Increase 
over 
MANURES. *Cost Weight Produceof 
peracre per Unmanured 
in 1891. _acre. Plots. 
1. N. Soda 4ewt., Su- £5. d. TT. ct. lb. T. ct. Ib. 
perphosphate 4 cwt., 
Salt 4 owt........... 2150 281797 11 15 7 
2. N. Soda 4 cwt., Su- 
Cc perphosphate 4cwt..2 100 26 7 3 9 495 
3. N. Soda 2 cwt., Su- 
perphosphate 4 cwt., 
Salt 4cwt ..........1 166 2 1956 8 17 36 
4. Sulph of Ammonia 
3 cwt., Superphos. 4 
ewt., Sul, Potash 1 
WEE ee suna ss cos sshee 19 2419 56 7 17 36 
5. Dung 10 lds. N 
Soda 2 cwt., Super- 
phosphate 4 cwt.... 3 16 6 24 13104 7 11 84 
6. Dung 10 Ids., 
Soda 2 cwt., Salt 4 
at OEE eee Tee 8 86 2% 786 7 5 66 
7. Sulph.of Ammonia : 
ewt , Superphos- 
phate4cwt..........2 116 24 026 618 6 
8 Dung 10 lds., N. 
Soda 2 cwt.......... 3 36 2231675 6 14 55 
9. Dung 10]ds.,Sulph. 
Ammonia 1% cwt., 
Sulph. Potash lewt. 3 150 23 678 6 4 58 
10. Nitrate of Soda 4 
ih 284 chk ben sebae 1170 23 28 6 058 
11. Dung 20 lbs., Su- 
perphosphate 4 cwt.5 30 2218 7 5 15 99 
12. Dung 20 loads..... 4100 22 12 68 5 10 48 
13. Unmanured plots. 17 2 20 








*Artificial manures cheaper now. 

It will be observed that; the dressings are 
arranged in the order of their yield, the 
first having produced the best results. The 
increase from the third cost least, or barely 
43. a ton; but as the increase from the first 
cost only about 4s. 8d. a ton, which is much 
less than the value of the roots, it was the 
most profitable, on account of the extra 
yield. In other words, the extra two hun- 
dred-weights of nitrate of sodain No.1 
over the quantity in No. 2 example gave 
nearly three tons of additional mangels. 
The results of peer Boy may be seen 
by comparing the yield of No.2 with that 
of No.10,nearly 314 tons more being obtained 
by adding 4 cwt. of superphosphate to the 
nitrate of soda, at an extra cost of 133. 
The superiority of 4 cwt. of nitrate of soda 
to 3 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, at prac- 
tically the same cost, is to be seen by com- 

aring the results on No. 1 and No. 4, or 

o. 2 and No. 7. Another poiat to be 
noticed is that four dressings of artificials 
alone come before the best of the mixtures 
containing farmyard manure (No. 5); but 
more corn was grown in the next year 
where farm-yard manure was applied. 
Very striking is the benefit of common salt, 
to be noticed by comparing the yields of 
No.1 and No. 2, the addition of 4 cwt. of 
salt, costing 5s., having apparently in- 
creased the yield by 344 tons. The value 
of these results consists in the number of 
the districts and the variation of soils in 
which they were obtained. The results in 
1890, moreover, were similar to those of 
1891. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Affected Her Heart 


‘‘My daughter had a swollen neck and 
also had a heart trouble. Her limbs were 
badly bloated. We gave her Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, using about six bottles, when she 
was cured and there has been no return of 
her ailments.’ Mrs. Emma Tuomas, North 
Solon, Ohio. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


AGRICOLA. 











How to Build. 








MFG. CO., KALAMAZOO, 
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fie Bon 


We have acomplete Dairy and Farm Creamery 
i p constant operation on the Experiment Farm at 
Climax, Mich. This is personally conducted by J. 
H. Brown. All dairy correspondence should 
sent to Climax. Mich. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE DASH 
CHURN. 





As many a housewife with the milk of but 
few cows still uses the dash churn, it is 
well to give all light possible as to methods 
by which its work may be improved. Our 
Editor has given one suggestion that is 
helpful, that is, the means for drawing off 
the buttermilk and also the water in which 


the butter is washed. 

One writer says it is fair to assume that 
over half the butter made in this country is 
by farmers with one to a half dozen cows, 
who use dash churns, and that about every 
one of them has more or less trouble in cold 
weather because ‘“‘the butter won’t come.” 
I have used the dash churn for years, form- 
erly with the trouble alluded to, but the 
fault was notin the churn. 1 practiced, as 
many still do, setting the churn near the 
stove on churning day for the cream to 
warm. Of course while one side was 
warming, the opposite side was cooling, so 
there was not an even temperature. 

Visiting friends on an Iowa dairy farm, 
not many winters ago, 1 noticed on churn- 
ing day that their method of producing 
proper temperature of the cream, was plac- 
ing the cream cans in warm water and oc- 
casionally stirring the cream until it was of 
the desired temperature. I have used the 
dash churn every winter since and have 
had no trouble in getting butter to “come.” 
In winter the churn is placed in warm 


. water, in summer in cold water, until the 


desired temperature is secured. 

I was reading the experience of one farm- 
er’s wife, a few days since, who has adopt- 
ed an ingenious plan of securing proper 
temperature the year around, a description 
of which may prove he.pful to others. She 
uses a dash churn made of tin, which is set 
in another churn or cask of wood, so large 
as to leave a space of an inch or more all 
around between the two. In cold weather 
the interstice is filled with warm water, 
and in warm weather with cold water; 
then, with a thermometer, it is easy to tell 
when the temperature of the cream is 
right. The water surrounding the tin 
cburn soon imparts the right temperature 
and, if the milk and cream have been 
handled properly, the butter will come 
without trouble. 

Here,also, the plan suggested by our Edi- 
tor would be an improvement; that is, in- 
serting a spout in the wooden case toward 
the top, to pour water in, and a faucet to- 
ward the bottom to draw off water, and it 
is often necessary to make the water warm- 
er or cooler by removing some and adding 
other to produce the proper temperature. 

Where proper care and observation is 
used excellent butter may be made ino the 
much abused ‘‘old dash churn.” As to the 
granules being crushed by the savage blows 
of the dasher, this is easily avoided if the 
operator be an expert in the business. The 
housewife familiar with the dash churn 
should know that as the butter nears the 

ranular state, the process should be care- 
ully done and no savage blows given. It 
is, in our opinion, neither necessary nor de- 
sirable, and as the Editor said would result 
in the granules being crushed. But with 
careful churning we have preserved the 
granules in fairly good condition. 

Let no housewife think that because she 
has but few cows and has to use a dash 
churn, that she cannot make good butter. 
If proper care is given the milk and cream, 
and all the requisites for good butter mak- 
ing complied with, the churn will not spoil 
the butter. JENNIE M. WILLSON. 





PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


Some time ago you invited dairymen to 
give their practical experience in dairying. 
I will give my experience for the year com- 
mencing November 1, 1895, and ending No- 
vember 1, 1896. I keep an accurate book 
account of all my expenses and earnings. 
I will answer the questions in their order: 


First, number of cows, 15. Acres of land, 
250, of which I used about 100 for pasture. 
Running water in all my pasture land. Wia- 
ter feeding rations: ground corn,1 part,good 
winter wheat bran, 4 parts. For a change, 
ground wheat, 1 part, wheat bran, 5 parts. 
Rations per day, per cow, 14 lbs. of above 
mentioned feed, cut cornfodder, 2 bushel 
basketfuls, 2!bs. hay, 5 lbs. straw. 

I feed and milk regularly. Mornings 
feed and hay, before milking; after milking 
1 basket of cut fodder. At noon turn out to 
water, feed and straw; and in evenings feed 
and cut fodder. My fifteen cows averaged 
1 000 gallons of milk per month for the year 
above mentioned. I ship my milk to Pitts- 
burg for city trade. Management in detail: 
When pasture gets short in the fall I com- 
mence to feed corn fodder; drill about 4 
acres of ensilage corn in rows, the same 
width apart as my corn, 34 ft., but use an 
Empire corn drill and put corn in both 
corn box and phosphate box, consequently 
I get my corn about two to three inches 
apart in the rows. I use a corn harvester 
to cut the fodder with. I commence to 
Stable and feed as soon as the weather gets 
cold, not feeding quite so heavy as I do in 
the winter. I use chains to tie my cows and 
have a good warm stable in bank barn; 


keep it well ventilated. Ihave three differ- 
ent sizes of stalls—5 feet, 5 feet 4 inches, 6 
feet in length—and place my cows accord- 
ingly. I have a cold spring in my milk 
house which I cool my milk in, allowing 
the water to come within one-half inch of 
ae i of can. 
have my cows all dehorned, which 
makes them gentle and safe. I raise heifer 
calves from my choicest cows only, neither 
do I keep a cow until she dies of old age 
just because she has been a good one. This 
is where too many dairymen fail; whenever 
a cow does not come up to her standard in 
my herd, I fatten her and put her in the 
butcher’s care. 
Of the many difticulties in the dairy busi- 
ness I will only take space to mention a few 
of them. I willsay one word to new be- 
ginners. If you have not started in the 
business consult someone who can explain 
the many difficulties before starting. It is 
a difficult matter to get a good reliable 
dealer, and to get one who will return your 
empty cans. I have known dealers to hold 
cans for twenty days for their own use, not 
thinking or caring if you did pay $18 per 
dozen forthem. I haul my milk 2% miles 
to station. It is all right on good roads, 
but in the mud of Moreland Valley I some- 
times think it is alongroad. Cc. B. BURNS. 
ALLEGHENY Co., Pa. 





THE DAIRY OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 





From our Paris Correspondent. 

The law of 1887 for the prevention of the 
adulteration of butter has failedin France, 
and there is but one cry from the whole 
country, that the frands must be stopped. 
The evil has marched in seven-league 
boots, to the detriment of the farmer. He 
has seen not only the price of French but- 
ter fall in the foreign, but also in the home 
market. Nay, more: the exportation has 
diminished. In1891 the value of the butter 
exported was 84 million francs; in 1895 it 


fell to 54 millions. itis cut out by mar- 
garine. When Chemist Mege in 1869 dis- 
covered margarine, or ‘‘beef butter,” his 
idea was quite different from what is man- 
ufactured to-day. He extracted out of the 
fat of cows and oxen, at a certain degree of 
temperature and by means of cold pressure, 
30 to 40 per cent of margarine; the rest 
was chiefly stearine, and employed to 
make candles. He colored the margarine 
after mixing it with its own weight of 
milk, with annotto, and turned out an ex- 
cellent simili-butter. So long as it was 
thus manufactured and sold as margarine, 
and that too, not at the price of butter, 
there was nothing to object to. But since 
the margarine itself has been adulterated; 
the butter isso adulterated thatynot more 
25 per cent is genuine, and plenty of spuri- 
ous parcels contain no butter atall. It is 
difficult to detect the — of marga- 
rine in small doses of butter. Some years 
ago at one of the annual agricultural 
shows held in Paris, a leading judge whom 

knew, was chosen to decide which of 
seven samples was best and which were 
deemed by him worthy of recompense. He 
turned his back to the samples, requested 
that he be supplied with a morsel of each to 
taste,and only confirmed the rank theother 
judges, equally divided on the decision, 
had-classed them, Well, later I chatted 
with him on the subject of margarine, and 
he avowed that it was impossible to detect 
5 to 8 per cent of its presence, when well 
made, in the best butter. 

The new bill now before the Senate deals 
summarily with the margarine question. 
It attacks the evil at the root, and strikes 
at the head. I have several times solicited 
the permission from the fabricants of 
margarine to visit .heir works, and follow 
up the treatment of the fat from its quit- 
ting the abattoir tii] it was turned into 
margarine. I was uniformly met with a 
refusa). But the Senatorial committee was 
not to be denied investigation. Having 
full and sumptuary powers, its members 
paid unexpected visits to the factories. 
They saw things that made them shudder. 
Instead of limiting the extraction at a low 
temperature and cold pressure, the condi- 
tions were double those laid down by 
Chemist Mege. He extracted but 30 to 40 
per cent of true margarine from the fat; 
some of the manufacturers extracted 62; 
the difference was made up of stearine— 
that makes} candles—a substance as use- 
less for food as it is injurious to health. 
But worse; ground nut oil is utilized to 
harden the margarine instead of being 
reserved to make—soap, its chief use. But 
France imports foreign fats; in 1884, 10,000 
tons; during 1896, 28,000 tons, chiefly from 
Germany, Uruguay, the United States and 
Australia. Samplesexamined by scientists 
revealed extraordinary ‘“‘foreign’’ bodies in 
these foreign fats; several contained the 
bacilli of tenia, trichine, charbon, measles, 
etc.;others of the fats came from dead and 
putrid animals, and that Mege never an- 
ticipated. The Senatorial committee was 
satistied; it recommends immediate voting 
of the law. This will subject all margarine 
factories to excise supervision, both with 
respect to output and of raw materials. 
Only in the factory can the adulteration be 
made; it must prepare margarine, and 
nothing but margarine, from cow and beef 
fat, and of a standard purity. Shops must 
sell that, and labelled margarine, and 
nothing else. 

Why, it has been asked, are co-operative 
creameries not in vogue in Normandy, the 
classic region for dairyers? Because dairy 
farmers are rich, and turn out nothing but 
first-class butter, which is sought for by 
clients who desire only what is of good 


mined, and each farmer’s milk is paid fol- 
lowing quality. A capable director does 
the rest; he studies the market and secures 
uniformity in brand. 

Are large creameries, worked co-opera- 
— profitable? Perhaps on the whole, 
yes, for large dairy farmers who economize 
expenses, though the daily delivery of milk 
isan item that makes itself remembered. 
In the pet butter industries of Normandy, 
Isigny and Lournay, that take the top 
prices at London for parcel butters, neither 
machine nor hand separators are known; 
each farmer’s wife relies on her own brand; 
it is prepared with scrupulous eare as to 
cleanliness and attractive make-up; it 
catches the eye by its coquet look, and the 
ee by its nuttiness and velvety taste. 

t is but fair to add, the pasturage is fat 
and succulent, though the gaunt, elephan- 
tine Normandy milchcow is not by any 
means a “butter cow.” It is matchless in 
filling a pail, but rather loses that quality 
if transferred to another region. The Nor- 
mandy farmers—all rich—might benefit by 
the hand separator and its et ceteras, but 
the women do not like any change. In 
Bretagne, Vendee, etc., where holdings are 
small and farming not advanced, the local 
syndicates rather incline to supplying 
hand separators to members, with instruc- 
tions how to prepare good brands of butter, 
the main point being cleanliness. Cc. 
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and health making 

are included in the 
making of HIRES 
Rootbeer. The prepa- 
ration of this great tem- 
perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes, 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 
ing, satisfying. Put 
some up to-day and 
have it ready to put 
down whenever you’re 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, A pack- 
age makes § gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


DeLaval ‘Alpha’ and “Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices, $50 to $800. 


i 
Save $10 per cow per year. Send for Catalog. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 
RANDOLPH & CANAL 8TS., | 74 CORTLANDT 8T - 
Chicago. New York. 


The Safety Hand Separator 


There are not as 
many agents selling 
Safety Hand Sepa- 
rators as there 
would be if the prof- 
it to them was great- 
er. We prefer to 
put the money into 
the machine in the 
_ shape of high grade 
4 workmanship. If 
you can’t find an 
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agent we will supply you direct or refer you 

to one near at hand. 

P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Elgin, Ill. 
Rutland, Vt. 
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— and do not higgle over price. In 
retagne co-operative dairying ‘‘catches 





on’’ better; the qualities of milk are more 
varied; but sthe value can now be deter- 


C6 ding, 
g all the best inventions cf our ownan 
B| STRONG—SIMPLE—DU 
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RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 
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Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma and Hay-fever in the won- 
derful Kola Plant, a new botanical discov- 
ery found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
Its cures are really marvelous. Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., writes 
that it cured him of Asthma of thirty 
years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of 
Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three years 
he had to sleep propped up in a chair in 
po ae Py season, being unable to lie down 
night or day. The Kola plant cured him 
atonce. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, was also cured when 
he could not lie down for fear of choking, 
being always worse in Hay-fever season. 
Others of our readers give similar testi- 
mony, proving it truly a wonderful remedy. 
If you suffer from Asthma or Hay-fever we 
advise you to send your address to the Kola 
Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, 
who to prove its power will send a Large 
Case by mail free to every reader of THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER who needs it. All they 
ask in return is that when cured yourself 
you will tell your neighbors about it. It 
— you nothing and you should surely 
try it. 


Cost but 13 Cents a Month 


TO RUN AN 


Improved U.S. Separator 





‘* My Improved 
U. S. Separator 
is running right 
along, and I make 
more and better 
butterthan I made 
before. From 19 
Ibs. of milk we 
make 1 Ib. of 
butter. I have 
used it fifteen 
months at an ex- 
pense of only 
twenty-five cents. 
— Children are in no 
danger when the machine is running.” 

Epw. SCHAEFFER. 

Greble, Pa., Jan. 24, 1897. 





Catalogues free. Prices from $75.00, up. 
Agents wanted where we have none: 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 





tne tarmers’ Choice 


SYKES 

hy, Improved Iron and Steel 
ROOFING. 
For all clusses of buildings, easily applied, cheaper 
an shingles, will last a lifetime, and is absolutely 
re and lightning proof. Reduces your insurance 
and is the best roof manufactured. Write for our 
22@ Catalogue and ment‘on ciate paper. 

SYKKS IRON & STEEL ROOFING CO 

Chicago, Il.. or Niles, Ghia 


LOW 
Metal Wheels 


with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. ubs to fit 
any axle. Saves labor. No resetting 
tires. Cotaloque free. Address 

EMPIRE MFG. CO. Quincy, Ill. 


BUCCIES! 


SEND FOB CATALOGUE“C” 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
ees CHICAG Ove 


RUPTURE 


» CURED AT SMALL COST. In Chas. 
Cluthe’s Genuine Truss coees> we wy 
position from hips, spine and bones to the 
natural cushions of muscles. Larwinaymen 4 
pad uses rupture’s own force to retain itself. 
Our book sent free, in plain sealed envelope. 


CHAS. CLUTHE CO., 213 Woonwaro Av., DETROIT, MICH. 


\ 7 ete Bicycles 





































QZ W\ N : 
NIWA ee 
A\S i AUS eee 
WINS $85 Flingto « $35.00 
$20 Bieyele « $10.75 
hom 8) pet a nies 0. D. with privi 
lege to examine, No money in savance. Buy direct from 





FOR SAL SECOND-HAND Materia 


Galvanized Wire, Water Pipes, Pig an: 


Nails, Beltin, arden Hose, Lave trough, and secon 
hand mate: of all description. Illustrated CATA- 
LOGUE ¥F' Write CHICAGO HOUSE-WRECKING 





R. B. WHEELER & CO., 


OO., W. 3th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO, 
Solicitors of American 


PATENTS, esssizes ot aac 


e 
INVENTOR’S INSTRUCTION BOOK. FREE. 
Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 











. and Tumors scientifically treated 
and cured. No knife. Book free. 25 
years experienee, Ee ae 
118 W. 7th St., Cincinnatl, @ 
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Live Stock. 


CORN VS. MIXED GRAIN FOR HOGS. 


We referred in a recent issue to a discus- 
sion of a committee of the Ontario Parlia- 
ment on the question of hog feeding in that 
province. From the same source,the Farm 
and Fireside, we get a renewal of the dis- 
cussion, from which we give liberal ex- 
tracts: 

Considerable interest attached to the last 
meeting of the Committee on Agriculture 
by reason of the action taken by Messrs. 

. Cargilland A. F. MacLaren and other 
Conservative members with respect to the 
feeding of hogs. At a previous meeting 
Mr. Cargill and some of his colleagues 
uttered a warning against the practice of 
feeding hogs upon Indian corn, as likely to 
lower the quality of the bacon produced 
in the country. Messrs. McGregor and 
Featherston rather ridiculed this idea, and 
asserted that the pork-packing firms in 
London and Ingersoll were as ready to buy 
corn-fed as pea-fed pigs. The statement of 
these two gentlemen, however, proved to 
be unfounded, as Messrs. Cargill and Mac- 
Laren were able to show when the commit- 
tee again met. The Ingersoll — 
company telegraphed to Mr. Cargill a de- 
nial of the statement that it purchased 
corn-fed hogs, and asserted that no matter 
what the breed might be, hogs so fed would 
not do for export. Mr. Cargill read a letter 
from the same firm repeating the denial at 
greater length. This statement was made 
by the company: 

“To-day we are paying $5.25 for Canadian mixed 
= fed hogs, while our own packing house in 

hicago is paying only $3.60 for corn-fed. Now it 
is a well-known fact that if we raised the same 
kind of hogs that they do in the United States, 
there is not a packing house in this country that 
could exist, because they could not compete with 
United States packers and pay the same money. It 
is only on account of the quality of the Canadian 
hogs being so much superior to the United States 
hogs that allows us to operate.”’ 

Another communication by Mr. Cargill 
was from the Canadian Packing Company, 
of London. It contradicted the asseriion 
that it would just as soon have corn-fed 
hogs as any other, and pointed out that if 
it desired to obtain pork of such a charac- 
ter it could buy the finished product at a 
much cheaper rate in the United States 
than in Canada. Corn was a good feed for 
cattle and horses, but it should not be fed 
to hogs. The letter went on to say: 

“The Canadian bacon has now a good reputation, 
and the price paid for live hogs is abont two cents 
per pound, live weight, more off cars than the 
present price in Chicago. We would like to be- 
lieve that the farmers of this country are so intel- 
ligent that even if corn this year is very cheap 
they would not spoil the reputation of Canadian 
bacon by feeding it. If they do, the consequence 
will be that the Canadian hogs will drop in price 
to the same level as the American hogs.”’ 

Correspondence similar in its tenor was 
read b r. MacLaren, and there was a 
general expression of opinion by the com- 
mittee to the effect that while there could 
be no objection to feeding with mixed 
grains, feeding entirely with corn was a 
great mistake. 

There is no doubt but that the purely 
corn-fed hog is not a desirable animal for 
the packer or bacon curer since the hog has 
been supplanted in grease production by the 
cotton fields of the South, but only a per- 
centage of American hogs are fed on an 
exclusively corn diet. It is, therefore, non- 
sense to say that Canadian hogs are selling 
at $5.25, while American hogs are only 
realizing $3.60 per cwt. It is neither whol- 
ly the feed nor the breed, but a little of 
both, with certain peculiar trade condi- 
tions which will not always obtain. How- 
ever, it is just as well to take note of what 
our rivals for this trade are doing, and by 
comparison of theirs with our own meth- 
ods, find out if they will give better results. 
The criticisms of a rival are always valu- 
able if given careful consideration. Still, 
we want to grow all the good corn we can, 
for, all in all, the corn crop is the grandest 
one which can be grown under favorable 


conditions. 





TOPPED THE MARKET. 


The Buffalo Mercantile Review, in a re- 
cent issue, spoke as follows of a bunch of 
Michigan lambs: 

“Among the receipts to-day were two 
loads of very fancy native fall clipped 
lambs, that were fed by that old-time feed- 
er and fitter of fine stock for the market, 
Amos Welch, of Ionia, Michigan, that sold 
at the highest price so far this season, 
$5.60 percwt. The lot of 476 head aver- 
aged 87 pounds, and were taken for the ex- 
port trade.” 

Mr. Welsh sends us the following par- 
ticulars regarding his feeding operations 
the past winter, and especially of the two 
loads (476 head) referred to by the Review. 
In his letter he says: 

“This is the second shipment from. my 
barn this season, the tops all being shipped 
outin January and the barn filled with 
light lambs that only weighed a little over 
50 Ibs. on an average. 

“There has not been one load cf hay fed 
inthis barn this season, and the lambs 

ained an average of over 30 Ibs. per 

ead, The early fed lambs and all the late 





fed lambs were clipped in January and 
sheared 5 6-11 Ibs. per head. These lambs 
were all fed on ensilage. I had lambs in 
the barn that gained 52 Ibs. per head be- 
sides their wool.” 

Mr. Welsh was selected by the Superin- 
tendent of State Farmers’ Institutes to 
talk on silos, ensilage and sheep-feeding 
last winter, and he has agreed to send the 
FARMER a description and cut of the racks 
he uses for feeding. He promises that the 
article will be in time for those of our 
readers who wish to build racks this fall. 
Mr. Welch has long been recognized as a 
most successful feeder, and a description 
of his methods will be both imfteresting and 
valuable. 





LIVE STOCK IN THE ARGENTINE. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

The enormous prices paid last year by 
Argentine farmers for English bulls and 
rams, and the continually increasing num- 
bers in which they are exported, and at the 
same time large trade in the importation 
to this country, of cattle and sheep, 
naturally attracts considerable attention 
to Argentina in the farming world of the 
United Kingdom, and a few notes on the 
live stock of that country will interest your 
readers. 

A South American correspondent in one 
ef our papers here, tells us that, accord- 
ing to the census taken in 1895, Argentina’s 
farming stock consisted of 74,380,000 sheep, 
21,702,000 cattle, 4,447,000 horses; but there 


is ma A reason to suppose that these 
all very short o 


stock he _ possesses, 
recursor of fresh taxations. 
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Until recent years the only outlet for fat 
cattle and sheep, with,of course, the excep- 
tion of the local markets, was the saladeros 
where the cattle were killed and made into 
jerked beef for exportation into Brazil, or 
used in the factories for the production of 
meat extracts as well known in the Euro- 
pean markets. 
Of late years, however, there has sprung 
up a good trade in the exportation of live 
steers and wethers, both to Europe and 
Brazil, and for the last 15 years there has 
been a continual exportation of frozen 
wethers from Argentina. The following 
were the exports last year from that coun- 
try: 
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To the ever-increasing exportation from 
Argentina of live stock may be attributed 
the importation of pure-bred sheep and 
cattle from England,whose breeds of Short- 
horn cattle, Lincoln sheep, etc.,easily adapt 
themselves to the climate of the country, 
and by crossing with the native breed pro- 
duce animals suitable to the requirements 
of the English and continental markets. 

The importance of growing lucerne, or 
alfalfa, as it is called in Argentina, as a 
means for rearing and fattening stock, and 
as a factor inthe exportation of the same, 
can scarcely be over-rated; without it the 
profitable rearing of cattle and sheep in 
many districts would be an impossibility. A 
considerable amount is cut and baled tor 
exportation, and for the foddering of stock 
on the voyage to Europe and Brazil; that 
reserved for home consumption is stacked 
in the paddocks, to which the stock have 
access. By these means the cattle and 
sheep become readily accustomed to the 
fodder on board ship, and with good atten- 
tion and fair weather on the voyage, may 
improve in condition, and in any case suffer 
less than stock brought from those districts 
where the natural grass pastures are the 
on means of fattening. 

he climate of this country, though in- 
clined to be dry, leaves nothing in other re- 
spects to be desired, and the fertility of the 
soil, and its suitability to the rearing and 
fattening of stock,compares most favorably 
with any other portion of the world. 

From the above remarks itis very evi- 
dent that competition on English-soil, in 
meats especially, will ere long be keener 
than ever. AGRICOLA. 


<BSen 





Boils, pimples and eruptions, scrofula, salt 





rheum and all other manifestations ef impure blood 
are cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





FLEECE AND WEIGHTS. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I send you sample of wool from a two- 
year-old Lincoln ewe. The fleece weighed 
14 Ibs., the ewe raising twins. I ama 
novice at sheep breeding, and am unable to 
say whether this is a fair sample of Lincoln 
wool. I was reading in the American 
Sheep Breeder that a gentleman at Bu- 
chanan had 150 per cent of Jambs,and some 
of them at 60 are weighed 55 Ibs. I hardly 
know whether that is a good lamb or not; 
think perhaps it might be for a fine wool. i 
have two Lincoln lambs, one dropped April 
15,.ram,one April 17,ewe;on May 16 the ewe 
weighed 43 lbs., the ram 46 Ibs. On June 13 
we weighed them again when the ewe was 
55 and the ram 57 days old. The ewe 
weighed 75 lbs. and the ram 86 lbs., the 
ewe having gained 32 lbs. and the ram 40 
Ibs. in 26 days. These are single lambs; 
neither the mothers nor lambs had any 
grain. I hardly know whether these are 
only fair Lincolns ornot. 4H.A. BISHOP. 

Tusco.ia Co., Mich. 

The fleece sent by our correspondent fs a 
very fine sample of Lincoln wool, with a 
staple 13 inches in length, and sound to the 
tips. It is a valuable fleece, will shrink but 
little in scouring, and is quite free from 
seeds, chaff or dirt. We think it would 


scour 60 per cent of its weight, or about 
814 lbs. In regard to the lambs, the gain 
was certainly remarkable, as are the 
weights at the age. If you had a number 
of lambs—say 150—we doubt if you could 
make them equalthisrecord. But it shows 
what the Lincoln can do when given an 
opportunity. By the way, the Lincoln 
breeders in this State are very quiet this 
spring. What are they doing toward in- 
creasing their flocks and getting ready for 
the years of plenty that are sure to follow 
those of famine. With a 12-cent duty on 
long wools, there should be a boom in 
Lincolns, Leicesters and Cotswolds. 


WHEN HOGS ARE RIPE, KILL THEM. 








Gov. Rusk, of Wisconsin, happened to 
drive over the State line once into Minne- 
sota, looking at the farms. He was partic- 
ularly struck with one farm, on which he 
found everything in first-class order, and, 
riding up to the house, inquired the name 
of the owner, when a tall German came out 
and gave his name as Theodore Louis. 


‘‘What do you regard as the greatest 
wealth-producing agency in agriculture?” 
the governor asked him. 
“The hog,” was the sententious reply. 
“Upon what do you base this state- 
ment?” 

Re lifts more mortgages than anything 
else. 
**How long would you keep a hog?” asked 
Gov. Rusk. 
“IT would not keep him,I would kill him.” 
**When?” 


‘*When he is ripe.” 

‘*When is he ripe?” 

**When he is fat.” 

*“Wouldn’t it pay to keep the hog for two 
or three years?’ 

“T tried that once,” said Louis, “I took a 
bog in the fall and weighed him, and I took 
my corn and weighed it. When spring 
came, the corn was all gone, and the ho; 
weighed about what he did in the fall. 
That made me say next year that I would 
kill my hogs in the fall and save my corn.”’ 
‘“How much does it cost to keep a hog 
through the winter?”’ 

“Three dollars.”’ 

‘How many hogs winter in Minnesota?”’ 
“One million; I have just looked at the 
auditor’s report.” 

“Do you mean to say that we lose $3,000,- 
000 a year in wintering our hogs?” 

“Yes, that’s what you do. If you kill 
them in the fall you will have left in your 
cribs $3,000,000 worth of corn to sell.”’ 

Which is practically the advice the 
FARMER has been giving hog-feeders for 


the past eight or ten years. 





TO PREVENT THE SPREAD OF 
SCAB. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has is- 
sued an order addressed to managers and 
agents of railroads and transportation 
companies of the United States, stockmen 
and others, regarding the transportation of 
sheep affected with scab, which reads as 
follows: 


In accordance with section 7 of the act of 
Congress approved May 29, 1884, entitled 
“An act for the establishment of a. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, to prevent the expor- 
tation of diseased cattle, and to provide 
means for the suppression and extirpation 
of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious 
diseases among domestic animals,” and of 
the act of Congress approved April 23, 1897, 
making appropriation for the partment 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898, you are hereby notified that 
the contagious disease known as sheep 
scab, or scabies of sheep, exists among 
sheep in the United States, and that itisa 
violation of the law to receive for transpor- 
tation, or transport any stock affected with 
said disease from one State or Territory to 
another, or from any State into the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or from the District into 
any State. It is also a violation of the law 
for any person, company or corporation 
to deliver for such transportation to any 
railroad company, or master or owner of 





any boat or vessel, any —. knowin 
them to be affected with said disease; an 





it isalso unlawful for any person, com- 
pany or corporation to drive on foot or 
transport in private conveyance from one 
State or Territory to another, or from any 
State into the Distriet of Columbia,or from 
the District into any State, any sheep, 
knowing them to be affected with said dis- 
ease. All transportation companies and 
individuals shipping, driving or transport- 
ing sheep are requested to co-operate with 
this Department in enforcing the law for 
pindenewennd the spread of the said disease, 

nspectors of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry are directed to report ali violations 
of this act which come to their attention. 

In order to more effectually accomplish 
the object of the above mentioned laws, it 
is hereby ordered that any railroad cars, 
boats or other vehicles, which have been 
used in the transportation of sheep affect- 
ed with said disease, shall be immediately 
cleaned and disinfected by the owners or 
by the transportation ———_ in whose 
possession said cars or vehicles may be at 
the time the animals are unloaded, by first 
removing all litter and manure which they 
contain, and then saturating the wood- 
work with a five per cent solution of crude 
carbolic acid in water. Inspectors of the 
Bureau of Anima! Industry are directed to 
see that this order is carried into effect. 





STOCK NOTES. 





Tue members of the Illinois State Board 
ot Agriculture met in Chicago recently 
and decided to hold a fat stock show at the 
Coliseum building, Chicago, November 9th 
to 20th. The premiums to be offered in- 
clude $8,500 for horses, $2,750 for cattle, 
$1,000 each for sheep and swine, $1,500 for 
poultry and fat stock, $1,000 for dair 

roducts and $500 each for agricultural, 

orticaltural and floricultural departments. 


Tue London Meat Trade Journal says: 
Attention is being directed to the serious 
decrease in the number of British cattle 
brought into London, and the still greater 
increase of imported beasts. The former, © 
at Islington, were 20,000 fewer in 1896 than 
in 1895, while the latter, at Deptford, in- 
creased by 62,218. Thus, as far as London 
is concerned, the foreign has gained ground 
upon the home trade in an enormous 
proportion. 


THE Buffalo Mercantile Review of 
Saturday last says: ‘“‘The East Buffalo 
market for sheep and lambs has man 
records to the credit, and some not so muc 
to the good, but the close of the market 
this week: marks one of the worst finishes 
we have ever had. There is practically no 
market at all; the few sales of yearlings 
made ‘to-day are all of 50c per cwt. 
lower than the opening of the week; 85c to 
90c lower than a week ago to-day, and 
from. $1@1.25 per cwt. lower than two 
weeks ago to-day. Sheep are 30c to 40c 
lower than the opening of the week; 50c to 
60c lower than a week ago and two weeks 
ago. Spring lambs are $1 to $1.50 per cwt. 
lower than they sold for two weeks ago 
and fully $1 lower than a week ago, and 
it takes a protiy good guesser to tell where 
the price of sheep, yearlings and lambs will 
go to before they strike bottom.” 


e Horse. 


‘THE FREE-FOR-ALLS IN 1897. 














Entries for the meeting of the grand cir- 
cuit at Detroit, which closed some time 
ago, indicate that the trotting and pacing 
free-for-alls of the coming campaign will 
be hardly up to the standard of 1896, which 
is not saying much so far as the trotters 
are concerned. Fantasy, 2:06; Beuzetta, 
2:0634; Onoqua, 2:0814; Azote, 2:0487, Alix, 
2:0334, and William Penn, 2:0734, seem to be 


about the only free-for-all trotters in 
sight, and not one of the whole lot was up 
and coming at the end of the last campaign. 
Kither Alix or Azote would probably hold 
them all safe if either was sound and fit, 
but it is a matter of grave doubt whether 
the champion mare or the gelding can be 
got ready to go another race. Beuzetta, 

noqua and William Penn were failures 
last year. Fantasy, a fast mare early in 
the year, grew stale as the campaign pro- 
ie a until the big Nebraska 4-year-old, 

at L., om beat her in slow time at 
Lexington. Kentucky Union melted away 
to a shadow about midsummer, and Kla- 
math was retired in August after the 
daughter of Aberdeen defeated him at Co- 
lumbus. Fantasy is expected by all to lead 
in the free-for-all trotting contests, as she 
is reported to be going fast, and is believed 
to be sound. : 

Present indications point to the failure of 
the pacing free-for-alls in the grand circuit 
this year, owing to the fact that the owners 
of three or four of the five pacing kings will 
not race them-for the purses ordinarily hung 
up at the grand circuit meetings. John R. 
Gentry, 2:0044; Robert J, 2:0144, and Star 
Pointer, 2:0234, have not been entered any- 
where except in the $6,000 free-for-all at 
Hartford on Independence day, and it is 
donbtful if these cracks of pacerdom will 
come together again during the season, un- 
less it be a special race next fall. 

James A. Murphy refused to enter Star 
Pointer at Detroit on the ground that the 
purse was not large enough. Yet the sum 
was larger than most of the Grand Circuit 
Associations offered in 1896. It is well 
known that John R. Gentry and Robert J. 
are going on a starring tour, and if Star 
Pointer should follow suit there would re- 
main in the racing field only Frank Agan 
and Joe Patchen of the five pacing kings 
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whose contests were the great feature of 
last season’s campaign. It does not loek as 
if the’pacing division of the free-for-alls this 
season will approach in interest those of 
the past five years,without some unknowns 
come to the front and equal the perform- 
ances of their great predecessors. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 


Amonea the trotters recently purchased 
for export are Col. Kuser, 2:1114, Dabling, 
Austria, and Lady C., 2:298f. —The demand 
for good young animals, with size, style 
and action, keeps up well. 


Last week the thirty-fifth renewal of the 
Biennial Stakes’ was run, and the winner 
proved to be the two-year-old American 
gelding Sandia, of the Lorillard-Beresford 
stable. The race was for two-year-olds, 
distance 5 furlongs and 136 yards. 


PROMINENT horsemen in various parts of 
the country have practically decided to 
stimulate interest in trotting races by offer- 
ing a purse of $25,000, open to all horses at 
the entry fee of $500, the race to be decided 
in New York or Chicago early in October, 
or by 8 race in each city for half the purse. 
F. A. Harriman, Nathan Strauss,ex-Mayor 
Grant, John D. Rockefeller, August Bel- 
mont, O. H. P. Belmont, Col. J. Malcolm 
Forbes and others are interested. 


Tue loyal subjects of her royal majesty 
had an opportunity to cheer last week 
when Persimmons, a horse owned by the 
Prince of Wales, and which last year landed 
the English Derby, won the race for the 
gold cup, valued at 1,000 sovereigns ($5,000), 
and 3,000 sovereigns additional ($15,000), of 
which the second horse gets 700 and the 
third 300 sovereigns. The distance is near- 
ly two and a half miles, and only four 
horses started, Persimmons being a strong 
favorite. 


From the Glasgow Board. of Trade re 
turns for the a ending March 31st 
we take the following: ‘The exports of 
horses amount to 7,662, being 1,328 more 
than last year, but the average value was 
low—about £20 5s. per head. This is not 
equal to the averages of some of the Amer- 
ican consignments, and a very ominous 
condition of affairs is in the fact that we 
have had 11,517 horses landed on our shores 
in the same time, being 3,855 more than we 
have exported, and, we believe, of greater 
individual value.” 


A HORSK dealer who has been a large 
— in the Memphis horse market 
since last January, reports trade in the 
south very dull. The floods this spring 
impoverished the farmers and they have no 
money to buy horses, and dealers who sup- 
ply them with teams have to assume such 
a great risk that ye want to buy at such 
low prices that the s ipper can’t make any 
profit, demoralizing the southern trade. 

e reports the volume of trade large 
and prices better than in 1896, up to the 
= of the disastrous spring 

oods. 


In large cities there may be a fair market 
for good road and business horses at this 
season, and good coach horses are always 
in demand, but for breeding stock and un- 
developed prospects there is very little call 
at present. A dealer in coach horses said 
the other day that the only trouble with 
that class is that there are not enough of 
them to be had. He has orders for all he 
can supply for the European trade, but the 
horses are not to be found. Really first- 
class coach horses are in fact always 
scarce. The demand always outruns the 
supply.—Drovers’ Journal. 


HARK Comstock, in the American Horse 
Breeder, says: ‘The fact that a stain on 
the pedigree of a running horse invariably 
detracts from his ability to stay a distance, 
though his speed for a short dash may be 
of the highest order, carries its lesson with 
it. It has taken 300 years to bring the 

hysical organism of the thoroughbred to 

ts high perfection by test and selection, 
and it has but gradually and slowly ac- 
quired that perfection. It would take a 
agro while to develop the same perfection 
n the trotting breed by selection alone, but 
great strides have been and still can be 
made by thoroughbred infusion. 


Tue Suburban Handicap was run on 
Tuesday last, and had nine starters. The 
distance is one anda quarter miles. The 
starters were Ben Brush, The Winner, 
Havoc, Belmar,: Lake Shore, Sir Walter, 
Volley, Semper Ego, and Dutch Skater, 
and they finished in the order named. The 
contest was a hot one between the three 
first horses, and it looked as if The Winner 
would beat Brush out, as the latter was 
tiring. The time was good, 2:071-5. Fully 
20,000 people were out to see this race. Ben 
Brush is by Bramble, a son of imp. Bonnie 
Scotland, and a good horse in his day. 
Brush ran well in the West as a three-year- 
old and started a strong favorite. 


TWENTY trotting bred horses and colts 
from A. H. Moore’s Cloverdale farm, near 
Philadelphia, were sold at the American 
Horse exchange, New York,last week. The 
receipts were $4,680, an average of $234 per 
head. Sixteen of the animals were year- 
lings, which averaged $203 each. hey 
were generally small and in poor sale con- 
dition. Most of the young things were by 
Director and Red Wilkes, and out of pro- 
ducing dams. They sold on their pedigrees, 
for there was little else to bid on in the 
scrawny, stunted little weeds when placed 
in the ring. With feed as cheap as it has 
been the past season, starving colts of as 
fine breeding as these was certainly wretch- 
ed economy. 


THE Brooklyn Handicap probably ended 
andspring’s racing career. At best, it is 
nearly certain that he will not be seen out 





again this season. The colt cannot be 
brought out of his stall. His feet are not 
broken, but are worse than ever before, 
festers breaking out even on the coronet, 
and the entire foot apparently lacking 
strength and vitality. Frank McCabe,who 
loves the horse, thinks that with good feet 
he would have been the best he ever saw, is 
in despair, and said that it is probable that 
the horse will never race again. Now, 
what will be the result of placing a 
horse with such feet in the breeding stable? 
Will it not be very apt to produce a lot of 
well bred cripples? 


Tue races now in progress at Highland 
Park, this city, are conducted in a manner 
which will surely lead to an interference by 
the Legislature at its next session. The 
jobs which have been put through are 
equal to the worst on the ‘“‘merry-go- 
rounds” at Iron Hill and other points. The 
race for the Banner Stakes especially was a 
piece of robbery which looked as if the 
track officials were in with the gang. The 
favorite was beaten; his owner challenged 
the winner, and fn the resulting match beat 
her so easily that the job was clearly prov- 
en. It looks as if Michigan, like other 
States, would have to stop racing complete- 
ly to get rid of the gang that controls the 
meetings. Such meetings as those held in 
Windsor and at Highland Park are a 
menace to the morals and honesty of the 
city, and the starting point for embezzle- 
ments and thefts on the part of heretofore 
reputable citizens. 


Veterinary BHepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is reques' by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accompany the letter. 

















AstHmMA.—Horse has throat trouble. He 
breathes something like a horse that has 
heaves, but I do not think that he has. I 
had him examined by a specialist who said 
that his lungs were all right and that his 
trouble was in his throat. His medicine 
did him no good. The glands of the throat 
are swollen. It seems difficult for him to 
throw the air out of his lungs. He is much 
worse when I feed him large quantities of 
dusty hay; grass affects him in the same 
e does not rattle or whistle 


manner. 
when he pulls hard. Hehasno cough to 
speak of. W. H., Ovid, Mich.—Your 


horse suffers from a mild attack of asthma, 
a Gisease very similar to the heaves. Wet 
his feed with lime water and feed him less 
bulky food. Keep his bowels open and ex- 
ercise him more. Give him three grains 
arsenic, one dram nitrate of potash, one 
dram powdered lobelia in feed twice a 
day. e should be fed a good quality of 
food and not much at a time. 


POISONED BY EATING Too MucH CLOVER 
AND Poisonous WEEDS—BARREN HEIFER. 
—Mare has white strip in face, also one 
white foot. I have pastured her for two 
seasons previous on alsike clover. Her 
white strip and foot became sore and the 
skin peeled off. Last season she came very 
near dying. WhatcanI give ber? 1 have 
pastured her on rye for a part of this sea- 
son. I also have a Jersey heifer that was 
a twin witha bull. She is now twenty- 
eight months old. I have never seen her 
in heat. WhatcanIdofor her? N. V.C., 
Cummer, Mich.—Give your mare one dram 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic three times a 
day and plenty of salt. She suffers from 
impure blood. By eating grass, nature 
makes an effort to throw off the impurities 
by the vessels of the skin. Thereason that 
she breaks out on the white parts of her 
body is because the white skin is finest and 
most susceptible to inflammation. Your 
heifer is undoubtedly barren. I do not 
think she will ever breed. 


IMPACTION OF THIRD StoMAcH.—I have 
lost four head of cattle this spring with 
some disease unknown to the veterinarian 
or myself. The symptom that I noticed 
was a disinclination to go tu the pasture 
with the other cattle. Their bowels are 


constipated; their urine has a bad odor; 
the mucous membrane of the eyes is re 
and bloodshot. They have no appetite. 
One of them went blind before death and 
the others have more or less eye trouble. 
We gave them salts and linseed oil and 
succeeded in moving the bowels of two. 
We did not succeed in moving the bowels of 
the other two. The contents of the third 
stomach was hard and dry in the two ani- 
mals that we did not succeed in forcing a 
passage of the bowels. The two that had a 
movement of the bowels lived much longer 
than those that did not. They had some 
discharge from the mouth and nose. Their 
breath smelled badly and their noses be- 
came sore. We gave them fever medicine 
every two hours, also a quantity of fat 
ork. I have sent you a sample of what I 
con foundinthestomach Is the disease 
contagious? If so, is there any dinger of 
my losing my whole herd. H., Mar- 
tin, Mich.—No, the disease is not eonta- 
gious. The same thing that produced it in 
one produced it in all. Had they been 
purged early enough you might possibly 
have saved them. The bowels and kidneys 
had probably not acted very well for some 
time prior to their showing much sickness. 
You had better watch the condition of 
your cattle’s bowels and, if they are con- 
stipated, give them enough epsom salts to 





open their bowels. 





CATTLE ARE DELIRIOUS FROM EATING 
Poisonous WEEDs.—What ails my cattle? 
I first found one wandering about in a 
dazed condition, with wild, staring eyes, 


grinding his teeth and drooping at the 
mouth. He appeared to be blind and 
foolish. As he began to recover, he seem- 
ed anxious for food, but did not eat it when 
held to his mouth. He first learned to lick 
bran and meal. By forcing grass into his 
mouth, he seemed to relish it. He now 
eats a little cut grass. We pasture on 
rough ground that has not been plowed in 
six or eight years. In the field there area 
few acres of oak, hickory, cherry and 
ee ga also a few acres springy marsh 
and. There is also-a rather barren sand 
hill on which we find the broad-leaved 
milkweed, also a narrow-leaved milky 
weed that has been bitten off by the cattle 
or sheep. I have not seen any wild lettuce 
or scoke. I have had a few cattle that 
seemed a little crazy ‘beside this one. I 
put them into another pasture and the 

recovered. In about two weeks I foun 
one in about the same condition as the 
first, except that his eyes are sunken in. 
I have had some such trouble wivh cattle 
pasturing on river bottoms, except in that 
case @ film came over the eyes. Do you 
think of any plant that would be likely to 
cause this trouble? If so, give remedy. 
! K., Augusta, Mich.—Your cattle 
having recovered by changing their pas- 
ture leads me to believe that their sickness 
was caused from eating poisonous weeds. 
It would be wise for you to keep them out 
of their first pasture lot until after the 
middle of August. From your letter, Iam 
unable to state correctly the kind of herb 
that causes their sickness. Give your 
cattle plenty of salt and if you notice their 
becoming delirious, give them a full dose 
of cathartic medicine and plenty of bromide 
of potash. Also apply pieces of broken 
— to their heads and keep them ina cool 
place. 








When writing to advertisers please mention 
the Michigan Farmer. 


SAVIDGE’S SPAVIN CURE, 
Price 560 Cents. 


Positively guaranteed to cure Spavin, Splints, Curb, 
Ringbone, Callous, Galls, Swellings, Strains, Grease 
Heel, Thrush, Founder or any lameness; also removes 
enlargements. R ARS or blemishes. We 
pga to refund the money if our remedy 

oes not do all we claim. Can be ordered through 
for 50 cents. 


Baltimore, Ohio. 





druggists, or sent charges prepaid 
SAVIDGE & WARD, North 

10 Sterling Stock Food 

Ibs $i A general condition powder 500 Feeds. 

for horses, cattle, sheepand hogs A preventive for 


Hog cholera Sent on receipt of price. Write to 
G W. KENAN, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
You 
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Trial gal. $1 15; lasts3 cowsaseason. Agents wanted. 
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oWhen writing to advertisers please 
mention the Michigan Farmer. 
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Directory of Live Stock Breeders 


CATTLE. 


¥. & B. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
e ersof stered RED POLLED CATTLE, 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. 


J M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
e Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 3 
good yearling boars for sale 815 each. 


OHN LBSSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 

















EGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sale from my World’s Fair 
rize-winning herd. 50 head to select from. Prices 
ow. Terms easy. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


RYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 


JERSEY CATTLE, bred for intrinsic value, in 
dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 
and butter product, coupled with fine formand good 
constitution first consideration. Stock for sale 
O. J. BLISS & SON, Silver Creek, Allegan Co., Mich 


—_ 











SHEEP. 
SHEEP FOR SALE.—-A choice lot 


HAMPSHIR of all ages and both sex. Prarie 


Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, 8t. JoeCo., Mich. 


Feeding Lambs Furnished 


for fall delivery {a numbers to suit. Choice registered 
Shropshires for sale. W. BINGHAM, Vernon, Mich. 











HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A graud lot 
Fe yey D rams from imported stock, good 
enough to head any flock. Also yearling and two- 
year-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
1ambs; none better. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich 








ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the best 
strains for sale. Write for breeding and prices. 
C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


LA ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 











R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 








GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 











SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLBEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


OLAND CHINAS.—March, April and May 

pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mieh. 
ready to ship. Send 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS for catalogue. 











E. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 
express by ordering a Poland-China pig 
now from Hickory Grove. 


SAVE A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


POLAND-GHINAS, tite “Sudtity and beeoas 


ing combined. Now booking orders for spri 1 8. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Go, Mink 
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Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
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Spraing, Sore Throat, 
E that 


E GUARANTEE Susy sence 


produee more actua 
any liniment or spavin eure mixture ever made. 


jure le 
Every bottle of 1d is W 
ted to aive por he Birla Ay | o50 poy th So 
besa poreml aera 
testimonials, eto,' Address 
THE LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS O0O,, Cleveland, Ohio 
CELI PO LL LEELA TI IIT, 


MeLAUGHLIN BROS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons. 
3 S. C. B. LEGHORN EGGS FOR $1 00 


from pure, healthy birds. Forsyth strain. 








THE PLUM HILL HERD gf, Berkshire swine, 


Shorthorn cattle, B. P 
Rock and §. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for sale. C. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, ie3s2= 
Write for prices. Large English Berkshire Swine, 


P. Cc. BOAR READY for BUSINESS. 


Cheap. Write for prices. 
Gold Mine Seed Corn $1 per bushel. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


EB can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. B., two grand yards. 
Eggs 15 for8l. Write 
WILLARD PERRY or | Hastings 
M. H. BURTON, Mich 














I SOLD CORWIWN KING for 8200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TOP POLAN D-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


PECIAL SALE of Chester 
Whites, at CassValley farm. 
Lot of fall and spring pigs,dan- 
dies, at % their value. Write 
to-day and secure a bargain. 
ed boars 4 

Deford, Mich. 


O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 
e the Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
CHESTER TES. I have a few head of 
‘$6 stock (both sexes) at 
reduced prices to make 
room for new comers. 


CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS. 
Eggs, 75 cents for 13; 2% 
for $1.25. 














2 registered 
W. W. BALC 
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Plenty of time yet to hatch Leghorns. 
. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 
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armers’ Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department sheuld 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


PrEsIDENT—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 

Vice-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SECRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Drrectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. oe Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Epringport. ans 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 




















THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A 
FARMER GRADUATE. 





COLON C. LILLIE, CLASS OF ’84. 

Had not Mr. Bird, a particular friend of 
mine, made a personal request for this ar- 
ticle, Iam sure that I never should have 
approached it, because I realize that I can- 
not express on paper the value of the 
course tome. None but the farmer grad- 


uate can fully realize the value of our 
Agricultural College. The Iswyer gradu- 
ate, or the other professional graduate 
might have received his mind dicipline 
from some other kind of an institution and 
cannot look upon the College with the 
same reverence that the farmer graduate 
does. And even the farmer graduate can- 
not at first realize the importance of the 
training he received there. As the years 
go by, if he is a farmer in the proper sense 
of the word, day by day he realizes more 
and more the value of that training to him. 
He finds that he is constantly analyzing 
every new agricultural problem which is 
presented to him by the light of those 
rinciples taught him in that course. And 
a finally begins to comprehend that the 
course was especially adapted for his bene- 
fit. Lam fully convinced that the farmer 
raduate, other things being equal, is in 
ar better shape to make a success of farm- 
ing than one who did not avail himself of 
this opportunity. 

I am aware that many farmer graduates 
have received a great deal of adverse 
criticism. Some of the poorest have 
been compared with the best farmers who 
are not graduates, for the sole purpose of 
holding the graduate up to contempt. But 
nearly always the conditions were not 
otherwise equal. Had the conditions been 
changed squarely about the results would 
undoubtedly have been different. Success 
in farming is not always measured by a 
bank account. For instance, I can name a 
farmer who had a farm left to him in fairly 
fertile condition,and he has fairly skinned it 
and put the money inthe bank. He hasa 
good bank account, but he has also a run 
down farm. Some people would call this 
a success in farming; I would callit a flat 
failure. He is a success as a money maker 
and a miser, but as a farmer he is a failure. 
I know another man who by dint of con- 
triving and labor got a one-hand hold ofa 
run down farm just about in the con- 
dition that this first farm now is, and he 
has gradually built it up so that now 
he has an actual profit even in these times 
of agricultural depression. But he hasn’t 
any bank account or fine buildings as yet, 
neither is he looked upon by the majority 
of people as being as successful a farmer as 
the one in the first instance. However, I 
consider that he has made a grand success 
of farming while the other has made a 
dismal failure. This latter man is a grad- 
uate. Picture to yourselves the results 
had the conditions at the start of these two 
been reversed. One man understands the 
fundamental principles of agriculture and 
is correctly applying them in practice; the 
other has no conception of them whatever. 

Real success in any calling consistsin 
building up, not in tearing down. In not 
only bettering our condition, but in betier- 
ing the conditions of generations which are 
to follow us, and it cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. It has a greater value 
than a mere money value. 

It is a source of a good deal of satis- 
faction to the farmer graduate, which can- 
not be expressed on paper, or communi- 
eated in any other way, or measured in 
value by money, that he is enabled by his 
college course to understand something of 
the natural growth and development of 
plants and animals, the capabilities and 
requirements of soils and many of the 
seeming mysteries of nature which other- 
wise would always have bcen shrouded in 
darkness. And whether they help him to 
make money or not, the pleasure they 
bring is worth the price. 

When I consider the kind ofa farmer I, 
in all probability, would have been, had it 
not been for my course at the Agricultural 
College, I am truly grateful to that institu- 
tion and its able instructors. My father 
was a fairly prosperous farmer andI was 
brought up to work, and at the time I 
entered the College 1 had fairly made up 
my mind that all uhere was to farming was 
work. In fact I entered the College with 
the secret intention of seeking some other 
business by which to gain a livelihood, 
but as the secrets of plant life and growth 
were revealed to me - | my study of 
botany; as the principles of stock-breeding 
and development were taught me, and as 
my dull sense of comprehension was made 
to see by my study of agricultural chemis- 
try that the soil itself was full of 
interest ard new life; as farming, both asa 
science and an aid, was revealed to me, 
the cloud of ignorance which had so long 
obscured my vision gradually began to 


‘ 


ass away and to-day I can see something 
o farming besides monotonous manual la- 
bor. To-day itisa pleasure to me to at- 
tempt to improve a farm and bring it up to 
a higher degree of cultivation and fertility. 
To-day I experience a thrill of pleasure 
that could not be produced simply by the 
increased money value when I see a young 
heifer develop, through my knowledge of 
breeding and feeding, into a grander, bet- 
ter, more profitable cow than her dam was. 
And when I get time to think of these 
things I am very glad that I improved this 
opportunity that is offered to every farm- 
er’s boy in Michigan to-day, and studied 
the principles of agriculture at an agricul- 
tural college. 

But I would not have one believe that I 
do not think the graduate farmer can 
make money from his knowledge of farm- 
ing. 1 believe he can. I know I can make 
more money farming than I could if I had 
not taken the course, and I have this pleas- 
ure besides. I formerly believed farming to 
be a hum-dram unintelligent business; now 
I believe it to be a business that requires 
much intelligence and one from which 
much pleasure and profit can be derived. 





THE M. A. C. MECHANICAL COURSE. 





[Charles L. Weil, Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering and Director of Mechanical Department. ] 

Our State College has been recognized for 
a long time as standing at the front in ed- 
ucational work pertaining to agriculture. 
Graduates of the College occupy positions 
of trustand honor throughout the State 
and country, and particularly along agri- 
cultural lines. 

The State College was originally organ- 
ized by the State to provide agricultural 
education, but became, through the ac- 
—" of United States land grants, a 
college devoted to both agriculture and 

mic arts. During the winter of 1884- 
85 our Legislature made an appropriation 
for a building at M.A. C. to be used as a 
mechanical laboratory, and since 1885 the 
mechanical course has been a distinct fea- 
ture of the college work. 

An impression seems to prevail in some 
parts of the State that work in mechanic 
arts at M. A. C. is auxilfary to the work in 
agriculture, but, as a matter of fact, the 
College has been for some years an ‘‘agri- 
cultural and mechanical’’ college, and con- 
ducts work along the lines commonly 
adopted by similar institutions in this 
country that live under like grants. 

The purpose of the United States “‘educa- 
tional land grants” was stated by Congress 
to be the maintenance in each state of “at 
least one college where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies,and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches as are re- 
lated to agriculture and mechanic arts. It 
is evident from the foregoing that the va- 
rious states, in order to promote agricul- 
tural education, were obliged to agree to 
devote a portion of the proceeds from the 
grants to educational work in mechanic 
arts. The Legislature of Michigan, in ac- 
cepting the United States grant, reiterated 
the conditions that had been prescribed by 
Congress. 

In developing the mechanical course at 
M. A. C. it has been found most expedient 
to give instruction in the mechanic arts 
more closely related to mechanical en- 
gineering; also to give instruction in the 
elements of the sciences underlying the 
professions of mechanical, civil and elec- 
trical engineering. A similar policy, it is 
believed, is generally adopted by institu- 
tions like our own, and, it would seem, is 
generally followed because of a demand on 
the part of the many yousg men seeking 
higher industrial education who lack the 
preparatory training in mathematics, liter- 
ature and languages which is insisted up- 
on by most cf the universities as a requisite 
for admission. Our state colleges offer 
such young men as we have mentioned— 
those who cannot afford to undertake com- 
plete high school and university courses— 
a@ most excellent opportunity to prepare for 
practical life. 

Inspection of the catalogue of graduates 
shows that practically all graduates 
treined in the mechanical course-at M. A. 
C. are now holding positions of importance 
along the line of their chosen work. Such 
inspection gives, however, but little idea 
of the work accomplished oe the college 
along mechanical lines, for the number of 
graduates from the mechanical course, 
although comparing favorably with the 
number graduated, from other similar 
schools, is limited, because the course, as a 
whole, is necessarily severe. In order to 
gree proper view of the work done for 

ichigan it would be necessary to. furnish 
a listof the large number of young men 
who have been helped to make a start in 
the industrial world through a _ partial 
course at the College. 

The equipment of the M. A. C. along me- 
chanical! lines is very complete. The ma- 
chine, wood and blacksmith shops, and the 
foundry are thoronghly equipped for tho 
teaching of machine-tool work, pattern- 
making, forging ana founding. The shops 
are in charge of mechanics of large ex- 
perience. The equipment for testing pur- 
poses includes machines for testing ma- 
terials, indicators, dynamometers, etc. At 
the college power house are located en- 
gines, boilers, dynamos and pumps, and 
this apparatus, combined with the engines 
and dynamos at the mechanical and elec- 
trical laboratories, affords excellent ma- 
terial for practical study and investigation. 
It is the aim of the authorities at M. A. C. 
that the results reached in the mechanical 
course shall equal those obtained at any 
school conducting work in mechanic arts 
and the elements of engineering under 
similar conditions. 





LEGISLATIVE: WORK OF THE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


HON. A. N. KIMMIS, REPRESENTATIVE 
THE STATE LEGISLATURE. 

The Michigan State Association of Farm- 

ers’ Clubs has demonstrated its right to 

exist, and those who have labored so faith- 


fully through this instrumentality for the 
accomplishment of public good may well be 
proud of the results already attained. Ed- 
itor Bird’s resume of the influence of the 

Farmers’ Clubs upon legislation is a mod- 
est statement of the benefits that have 
been secured for the people of Michigan 
through the efforts of the clubs. ith 
characteristic accuracysof statement, Mr 
Bird reviewed what the clubs proposed to 
accomplish and notes the measure of suc- 
cess attained along the line of proposed en- 
deavor. There was exercised an influence, 
however, thedirection and scope of which 
could not be outlined in any resolution or 
declaration of purpose, and the results of 
which defy all methods of human compu- 
tation. I refer to that subtile influence 
which the knowledge that he is being 
watched exerts upon the average legisla- 
tor. Perhaps all unconsciously to himself 
the ‘'‘egislator is influenced to give 
more careful consideration to the ques- 
tions upon which he must register his 
vote if he knows that a large number 
of intelligent persons are to sit in judg- 
ment upon his acts. An intelligent, in- 

uiring, critical,acting constituency will be 
ound a specific for most of the ills in pub- 
lic affairs. The members of the legislature 
(at least the members of the House) were 
early made cognizant of the fact that there 
were such organizations as farmers’ clubs, 
that these organizations were composed of 
individuals capable of forming intelligent 
conclusions concerning the individual and 
collective acts of the members of the legis- 
lature. and further that these organiza- 
tions were carefully scrutinizing the acts 
of the individual member and of the aggre- 
gation for tho very purpose of passing 
ee Yo The extent to which the 

nowledge influenced legislation can not be 
conceived by one not closely allied with the 
legislature and by such an one can be only 
appropriately estimated. But when time 
shall bave placed the work of the legisla- 
ture of 1897 ina perspective, where the en- 
tire people may judge it correctly, when 
our judgment shall cease to be warped by 
chagrin and malice engendered by failure 
to accomplish all that was expected, then 
we believe that praise will be accorded 
that body for having in the main enacted 
good laws, for having defeated many vici- 
ous bills, for having been economical and 
expeditious. And when that time shail come 
let not the clubs be modest in declaring 
that these most desirable results were due 
largely to the subtle influence which they 
exerted. 
Those members of the legislature who 
are also members of this Association were 
delighted at the enthusiastic aid rendered 
by the clubs in behalf of those principles 
which the Association had adopted. None 
but members of the legislature can appre- 
ciate the excellent work done by the 
clubs. The same is true concerning the 
work of President Daniells and Secretary 
Wells, and but few will ever know how 
arduous. yet how earnest and tireless were 
their efforts. And thanks and praise are 
due to the hundreds of club workers who 
have each, in their respective places, con- 
tributed to our successes. 
But no one will dispute that the most 
potent factor was our department in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER, and every club worker 
will enthusiastically declare that to Editor 
Bird shall be given unqualified commenda- 
tion. While all have applauded his excel- 
lent work, have admired the consummate 
skill of his attacks, and have been at times 
almost appalled at the fearlessness and 
vigor of his blows, yet few have had 
any conception of the difficulties under 
which he Jabored,and those alone who have 
understood his trying position are prepared 
to comprehend the magnificence of his work 
and to accord him that full measure of 
praise which he so richly deserves. 

But while we felicitate ourselves because 
of our successes, may we not learn a lesson 
from our experiences. No fact is more 
strongly emphasized than that our measure 
of success in attempting to influence legis- 
lation is determined by the foundation 
we lay at the primaries. So long as poli- 
ticians (so called) control the nomination 
of candidates, so long will politicians exer- 
cise the greater influence upon legislation. 
Officeholders who are anxious for further 
honors will be strongly tempted to obey 
the dictates of those upon whom 
they may depend for active aid in 
succeeding political encounters. and we 
have no hesitation in saying that 
we believe the defeat of those measures 
which were so earnestly demanded by the 
people was occasioned solely because mem- 
bers of the legislature thought they would 
advance their political interests by voting 
with the politicians instead of with the 
people. Shall we convince them of their 
error? 

Thankful for the good already achieved, 
hopeful for the future, let us gird our loins 
anew and march forward. 
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Our readers will notice on the P. P. Mast & Co’s 
ad. in this issue a cut of the buckeye Steel Frame 
Grain Drill. A special point of excellence in this 
drill, and one to which the advertisers direct our 
attention, is the cone gear device for changing the 
speed of the feed. This device regulates the quan- 
tity of grain to be sown to the acre, increasing 
or decreasing the quantity by changing the speed of 
the grain feed, rather than by enlarging the grain 
orifice. which is the common practice. The advan- 
tage of this plan is that it always affords a positive 
force feed and an even distribution of the seed. 
This new device is fully described and illustrated 
in their new catalogue. Send for a copy telling 
j them that you saw their ad. in the cones 

FARMER. 








REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





SALEM FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Farmers’ Club of Salem held its 
June meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs, 
J. Savory. One hundred and fifteen mem- 
bers and visitors partook of dinner. Rev. 
W. H. Hannaford had not prepared a paper 
as had been expected, but he gave us a 
very interesting talk on ‘*Too much taxes;” 
everyone was wide awake at once and 
listened with marked attention while the 
speeches took us back to olden times when 
Rome refused longer to endure unjust tax- 
ation. When the Peasants were no longer 
satisfied to know there was plenty of 
money in Paris but not in their own pock- 
ets. As a result came the French revolu- 
tion. Atthe present time the monopolies 
of our land, especially railroads, are shirk- 
ing taxation, as they only pay taxes on 
what they earn,noton what they own,at the 
same time demanding more and more from 
the farmers. He said that in Detroit the 
question is being agitated concerning pen- 
sioning ex-policemen. This, if carried out, 
will soon result in our being asked to pen- 
sion ex-officers of our State and nation. 
He spoke of our great number of useless 
offices to satisfy the many office seekers, 
He said these things must all exist at the 
expense of the taxpayers. He thought it 
time to call a halt. 

Mr. Nordman, of the Webster Club, said 
taxation was the uppermost thought of 
men at present; that farmers should be 
careful to elect men to the legislature who 
would work for the best interests of the 
taxpayers; that all property should be just- 
ly taxed; that all passes on railroads were 
given as favors and the one who accepts 
such,places himself under obligation to the 
same. 

Mr. Stark thought Salem and Webster 
the representative towns of Washtenaw 
county. Hesaid he was glad we are heavi- 
ly taxed, and wished the railroads would 
double their oppression. We are the only 
ones to blame; we are the makers of the 
laws; we will talk and then go straight to 
the polls and vote for machine legislators. 
The way to reform is to commence with 
ourselves. 

Mr. Wheeler thought the legislature had 
passed some good laws but the Senate stood 
in the way of reform. He spoke in favor of 
uniform text books and thought thousands 
of dollars could be saved by it. He said 
there is no trust that bears more heavily on 
the people than the book law. 
Mr. Reeve of the Webster Club gave us 
several timely quotations, and then said we 
did not come here to replenish our pocket 
books, but just as Jong as we let our pocket 
books do our thinking we shall be the same 
people we are to-day. 
Mr. Merritt said these questions are set- 
ting us to thinking. He thought there was 
too much meney spent. There should be a 
stop put to it. 
Rev. O. A. Thrasher said he was glad the 
farmers were organized. He believed the 
time was near at hand when there would 
be a great change in taxation. 
Mr. H. Packard read an excellent paper, 
asking for information in the cultivation 
of small fruit, and making an earnest plea 
for the reading of the word of God in our 
public schools. 
The Association topic “Chief elements of 
success in our best local club meetings’’ was 
opened by H.Smith. He thought, ist, in 
our choice of an executive officer, 2d, in 
choice of the executive committee, 3d, the 
good music, 4th, those appointed to take 
part always being present. For lack of 
time the question was discussed no further. 
The July meeting will be held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John Munn. 
COR. SEC. 


HOWELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The most successful meeting of the 
Howell Farmers’ Club was held at the 

leasant home of Mr. and Mrs. D. M. 

eekwith on June 3d. The attendance 
was larger than at any previous meeting 
and a great deal of interest was manifest- 
ed. Twenty-two members were added to 
our list, making a total membership of 
seventy-elght. 

After the usual opening exercises the 
club was entertained by a well-rendered 
literary program. The Association ques- 
tion was then considered: ‘Chief elements 
of success in our best local club meetings.” 

The president, A. F. Peavy. opened this 
discussion. He said the officers should 
have the hearty support of the members of 
the club. 

Mr. Manson: Members should be in 
earnest. Do not find fault. Do not get 
angry if someone objects to your opinion, 
but debate the question cheertully. 

Mr. Smith: eshould know for what 
purposes the club was organized. This 
club was organized for improvement along 
social and intellectual lines; also to secure 
better legislation. | Other classes organize, 
why should not the farmers? Legislation 
was influenced by organization. 

Mr. Hildebrant: The farmer is the 
foundation. He furnishes all the bread, 
and he ought to have more influence in 
legislation. ‘The trouble is to elect men 
that we can trust; mea that will honestly 
represent their constituents irrespective of 
the corrupting influences which inhabit 
our legislative halls. 


Mr. Munson: Theclubis the place to 
find out whom we can trust and who has 
the ability. 


Mr. Beekwith: The farmer is in a pe- 
cullar kind of swim. Just what the 
trouble is he does not know. He thinks 
there are too many middlemen. He favored 
organization. 

Mr. Reed favored organizing and the 
sending of a man to the city to sell our 
products. Losses come from trusting the 
commission men. 

Mr. Peavy opposed the idea of sending a 





man to the city to sell our products. e 
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would have to compete with the regular 
commission men. Profits would be less than 
if you shipped your produce yourself. 

Mr. Smith: Too many middlemen is not 
the sole cause of low prices. Farmers 
have allowed the kid-gloved gang to run 
their business toolong. Itis the duty of 
the agricultural class to dig deeper and 
study the principles that govern the price 
of our products. 

A good feature of the June meeting was 
the question box. The principal question 
asked was, ‘‘What is the cause of the hard 
times, and the remedy?” As the members 
of the club gathered about the sick couch, 
each was fully convinced that the patient 
was desperately ill, but as to the cause, 
there was a difference of opinion. Some 
were frank to confess that they were un- 
able to diagnose the disease. while others 
said it was extravagance, still others that 
it was overproduction, while some enter- 
tained the opinion that it was a scarcity of 
that article which measures the value of 
all products. 

Owing to the busy season it was decided 
not to hold a July meeting. Adjourned to 
meet with Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Smith the 
first Thursday in Angust. 

MRS. R, R. SMITH, Cor. Sec’y. 
EMERSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Emerson Farmers’ Club met at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Lake, June 10th. 

Meeting called to order by the president, 
C. A. Van Deventer. 

After the opening exercises the following 
queries were asked and answered: 

At what temperature should cream be 
churned such weather as we have had this 
apeiog? Sixty-two to sixty-four degrees. 

Will dock when once gone to seed die, or 
will it grow again and raise another crop 
of seed? Will grow again and raise another 
crop of seed. 

Will rolling corn destroy cutworms? 
— will stop the worms working under 
ground. 

Is it a good plan to drillin corn? It is; 
but the difficulty of cutting drilled corn is 
a great drawback. 

At what height can corn bedragged? It 
can be dragged until four or five inches 
high; then aweeder can be used until it is 
two feet high. 

Can currant bushes be set successfully in 
the fall? If so, what time should it be 
done? Can be set same time as apple trees 
in the fail, but spring is considered the 
best time. 

What varieties of strawberries are best 
fora home garden? Meeks ~— War- 
field, Beder Wood, Haverland, Greenville 
and Parker Earle. 

A communication from Mr. Angell, of 
Elwell, regarding a county organization, 
wasread. A vote of the club was taken 
and all were in favor of a county organiza- 
tion of Farmers’ Clubs. 

A motion was carried that Mr. Angell be 
appointed a committee of one to communi- 
cate with clubs of the county and to make 
arrangements for a county organization. 

The next meeting is to be held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Coleman, the 
second Thursday in August. Subject for 
discussion at the August meeting: How 
can we best handle cattle for profit?—Mr. 


Jotham Allen. 
ALICE M. BROWN, Sec’y. 


MARION FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Marion Farmers’ Club, in lieu of 
their regular June meeting, held a special 
business meeting June 10th in a fine grove 
near Cedar Lake. The day was an ideal 
one, and about one hundred gathered with 
their lunch baskets, prepared to make the 
most of the occasion. 

After a bountiful dinner, enjoyed to the 
fullest extent, we listened to papers pre- 

ared by two of our young men, Mr. 

obert Wright and Mr. Henry H. Norton. 
Subjects, ‘Boyhood on the Farm’ and 
“Good Roads;”’ also to a recitation by Ben. 
Mitchell, all creditable to the boys and en- 
couraging for the future of our club. 

‘Lhe special business of the day was to 
take action on some propositions to supply 
binding twine at reduced rates. A lively 
discussion took place, resulting in the ap- 
pointment of a committee to buy when 
they could get the best rates. 

A commendable spirit of justice and fair- 
ness to local dealers was shown—provided— 
they were fair themselves. 

A yote was also taken, inviting Edi- 
tor A. C. Bird to meet with us the last 
Thursday in July, when we discuss ‘The 
Agricultural College.” F. W. MUNSON. 


MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club was entertained May 28th by 
Mr. A. H. Warden and wife at their resi- 
dence, Hub Stock Farm. 

The usual program was carried out. The 
Association question, “Chief elements of 
success in our best local clubs,”’ was pre- 
sented by Daniel Lewis. He gave an in- 
teresting talk and spoke of a few things he 
thought important if we wish success: 
Should have the membership large enough 
to insure a good attendance. Be loyal. 
Much depends upon the attendance of 
members. Absent members are not much 
good to the club. Don’t talk too much, a 
few words to the point is better than ram- 
bling speech. Each member ought to be 
willing to do his part when called upon, for 
Surely something can be found to do. 

In the discussion that followed J. B. 
Morrison spoke of the responsibility that 
— upon officers and program commit- 
ee. 

Mr. DeCamp thought unity and a for- 
giving spirt important things to observe if 
we wish success. 

Rev. Mitchell said members ought to be 
interested and enthusiastic. Tbey have 
Something interesting to work for. Pay 
More attention to the work done in our 
legislative halls. Make an effort to do 
away with lobbyist legislation. Hedid not 
know but that the time might come when 
we would bave to do with our legislators as 





we do with our juries—lock them up. The 

club adjourned to meet at the call of the 

president. MRS. B. H. BALCOM, Reporter. 
BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met the second Ly argue of 
June, at the home of Charles Pratt. he 
subject, ‘“How shall we rear our children 
to make them healthy and useful citizens?” 
was opened by Mrs. Ruel Payne in a well 
written paper. She thought parents 
should give their children sound, healthy 
bodies, and by judicious training and 
caltivation bring out the best and bright- 
est traits of their character. 

Mrs. W. W. Goff’s paper- was replete with 
suggestions on the manner of caring for and 
training the little ones. She thought 
the mother’s influence and precepts left a 
lasting impression on the child. 

Mrs. Theodore Ford thought mothers 
were apt, in early married life, to punish 
children too much for trivial offences. A 
mother’s prayerful training often is 
neutralized by the father. How careful we 
should be as to the example we set before 
our children. 

J. K. Crane thought the parents should 
be a unit in the training and all that per- 
tains to the welfare of the child. e 

T. L. Austin thought a great responsi- 
bility rested on the parents. 

L C. Lathrop did not believe in whip- 
ping. One could, by diverting their minds, 
soon bring the smile to their faces. 

M. H. Cogswell agreed with the majority 
of the speakers, that, given a sound body, 
good training and having all the advan- 
tages of the present, children ought to 
make useful citizens. 

TT. L. Austin introduced the question 
box. A good many questions were asked. 
This feature of the meeting was very in- 
teresting. 

The men looked over the farm of Mr. 
Pratt and pronounced it a model farm. 
The grounds and buildings are tidy and in 
good condition. 

Adjourned to meet in July at L. C. 


Lathrop’s. 
J. K. CRANE, Reporter. 


LINDEN AND ARGENTIN& FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Linden and Argentine Farmers’ 
Club met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Fletcher, on June 5th. 

After the opening exercises, Mr. Byron 
Hopkins read a paper entitled, ‘‘Which is 
the more profitable crop, beans at 40 cents 
aad bushel or corn at one shilling per 

ushel in the ear?’ In this paper there 
was an account given of the cost of rais- 
ing and harvesting ten acres of corn, which 
would be about eighty-three dollars. The 
selling price of the product would average 
about one hundred and twenty dollars, 
making a profit of thirty-seven dollars. 
The estimated account for the cost of ten 
acres of beans was sixty-five dollars with a 
profit of about thirty-five dollars. 

Mrs. E. Traphagan read a paper on 
“Poultry raising,’’ in which there were 
some thoughts presented in regard to the 
difficulties of raising turkeys. 

An important feature of the meeting was 
a question box. One question that caused 
~~ an amount of discussion was, ‘‘Why 

o farmers take eight cents per pound for 
their butter?” 

Several new members joined the club. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting 
. Sadler’s grove near Byron Lake, on July 
3 


A good time is expected and the day is to 
be spent in a patriotic manner. 
COR. SEC’Y. 
GENOA (LIVINGSTON CO.) FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Genoa Farmers’ Club met June 5th, 

at the home of'Frank Metz. The question, 
“Shall we have a vacation through July 
and August?” brought out quite a lively 
discussion, but was finally decided fora 
vacation. Warren Richards, in his paper 
thought there were three questions of vita 
importance to the farmers at the present 
time: Road laws, taxation and temper- 
apce. 
The Association question was freely dis- 
cussed, the main thought being that we 
learn different methods of doing things, 
appreciate the papers and discussions, en- 
joy the friendly greetings and oft coming 
together. Several expressed themselves as 
sorry for the vote taken for vacation, It 
was finally decided to hold a special meet- 
ing July 3d, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. J. Conely. 

Adjourned to meet in September, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Tooley. Mr. 
Metz then invited thecompany to the stock 
yard to see the herd of Holsteins of which 
he has the care. Their neat condition 
spoke volumes in praise of Mr. Metz as a 
painstaking and careful herdsman. 

Si MRS. T. J. CONELY, Cor. Sec. 
WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The June meeting was held at the home 
of James Dunning, with a fair attendance. 
A short program was carried out bg 
young people, after which Mrs. C. S. King 
entertained the club with an account of 
her visit to one of our neighboring clubs. 

The road making topic was then in order. 
The committee was only prepared to give a 
partial report of the work alloted to them, 
and it was decided to continue the discus- 
sion of this all-important subject until it is 
better understood. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of I. P. Green, on July 2d. 

MRS. ALBERT HAND, Cor. Sec. 

WEBSTER (WASHTENAW CO.) FARMERS’ 

CLUB. 


“Hard times is not an unmitigated evil” 
was the opening sentence of a paper read 
by our host at the meeting of the club at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus M. Starks, 
on Junel2. ‘Boys and girls reared in the 
lap of luxury seldom succeed.” “Opposi- 
tion is fruitful for good.” ‘‘A smooth, 
glassy sea never madea sailor any more 
than big crops make a good farmer.” 
“There is no better teacher than adversi- 





+ These were some of the leading 
thoughts in this well arranged paper. The 
effects of the Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs on our last legislature were aiso por- 
trayed. ‘‘Money plenty but hard to get 
bas been the birth of much good, and the 
thousands of ways to lighten men’s labor 
has made a vastly changed condition of 
affairs which are not easily adjusted at 
once. It is brains against brains ”’ 

The above a!lusions are hints at the 
ideas contained in the paper. The con- 
clusions were that “possibly our school of 
depression has been for our good, has 
caused us to look on each other with char- 
ity and taught us that discipline is neces- 
sary for growth.” 

W.D. Smith: “Stick to it; work harder 
and stick to it and economize.” 

E. A. Nordman: ‘Wanamaker doesn’t 
have as roseate a view of the outlook as 
Starks. Alger thinks that toa much econ- 
“7 is what ails us.” 

our scribe quoted the proposition of a 
noted political economist to make it a 
crime for any man to perform over a cer- 
tain limited number of hours of manual 
labor each day. This raised a storm of 
opposition. 

“A terrible proposition.” ‘The idea of 
circumscribing man’s ambition here in this 
land of the free,” etc. This led the dis- 
cussion towards the field of partisan poli- 
tics a little. 

The assertion that “‘What we buy is 
cheaper than ever before,’? was answered 
by the query “Do we buy the services of 
our public officials cheaper than ever be- 
fore?’ Reference were made to the pur- 
chase also of the services of our physicians, 
attorneys, college professors, as well as the 
salaries of our innumerable county and 
State officials, whose incomes have been 
doubled within a few years. 

A full report of the meeting would be too 
voluminous for your space, yet the ex- 
clamation that “This was one of our best 
meetings’? was heard on every side as we 
adjourned. R. C. REEVE, Cor. Sec. 


WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met at the home of Mr. and 

rs. W. E. Carpenter, June 2d. 

Notwithstanding the busy time there 
was a much larger att: ndance than hereto- 
fore, and six new members were added. 

Failing to see the Association question or 
to know it if we did see it we were without 
a = when the meeting was called to 
order. But the president suggested we 
talk about the much-abused bicycle. It 
was put in this way: In what way does 
the b —_ injure the farmer? 

Mr. Emery thought it injured the farmer 
by lessening the demand for horses, and of 
course that lessens the demand for all that 
horses consume, which is felt by the farm- 
ers most of all. 

Mr. Carpenter did not think the bicycle 
made any difference with the number of 
horses in ‘use in Pontiac. There were as 
many horses in use now as before the ad- 
vent of the bicycle; to which Mr. Emery 
replied that one of the livery men told him 
he could see a great difference in his busi- 
ness since the.wheels came into use. 

Mr. Richmond thought the bicycle a good 
thing in case of sickness, as a physician 
could be sooner notified. 

Others thought that depended altogether 
on the roads; if they were bad a horse 





would make the trip full as quickly, and 
the one who rode after the horse would be 
less fatigued than the one who rode the 
bicycle. 

Mr. Bixby said a bicycle only requires 

about four inches where a wagon requires 
nine feet, but in case you meet one you 
must give half the road even if you are 
loaded and itruns you into theditch. He 
came near running over a person on a 
wheel a short time ago, and had wished 
since he had. 
_ Mr. Carpenter thought the wheel an in- 
jury tothe farmer. When his hired man is 
out half the night riding, he is not worth 
more than half a man the next day. 

L. L. Richmond thought bicycle riding at 
present a craze, as the roller skate was a 
few years ago, and perhaps would die out 
in time as that had. 

The question suggested for the next 
meeting was: In what way do combines af- 
fect the price of farm products? to be dis- 
cussed in connection with the Association 
question. The meeting was then adjourned 
to meet July 3d with Mr. and Mrs. L. L. 
Richmond. MRS. T. SEAMARK, Cor. sec. 

EAST ARLINGTON CLUB. 

The East Arlington Farmers’ Association 
held its regular quarterly meeting atthe 
home of Mrs. E. B. D. Hicks, Thursday, 
June 10, 1897. To our surprise, this busy 
time, nearly all members were present. 
This has been a sad year for our associa- 
tion. Last January Mr. E. B. D. Hicks 
was called to his last resting place. At our 
March meeting Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Fuller 
were with us. Both have since been called 
to the home beyond. By their death our 
association sustains a great loss. 

Our program was well carried out. A 
selection by Mrs. Blakelidge, subject, ‘In- 
sulting intelligence,” was an excellent pro- 
duction. 

An essay by Mrs. R. G. Hutchins, ‘“Bles- 
sings we do not count,” showed that often- 
times what seems a burden is @ great bles- 
sing. 

a An essay by Mrs. E. B. D. Hickson 

Economy,” stated that many things we 
buy we could do without if we thought so. 

Subject for discussion, “Ought farmers 
—S prices of their products?” 

r. R. G. Hutchins thought if farmers 
would hold their products they would be 
well repaid. He experimented last year; 
packed his butter and sold it for 16 cents. 

Mrs. Worthey said but few could do so, 
for household wants must be supplied. The 
reply was thai any store would be glad to 
give credit to reliable parties. 

Mr. Blakelidge: If farmers would unite 
and hold they might govern prices. 

Mr. Allen said they would not, and that 
was why he left the Grange. He contracted 
for his binding twine three years in succes- 
sion and failed each time to get it, baving 
to purchase twine at an advance. 

Our next meeting will be held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. I. Monroe. 

Cc. O. NASH, Sec. 





GASOLINE is the latest remedy for insects. 
It is applied with a brush. Take any con- 
venient dish or pot and fill two-thirds with 
water and the balance with gasoline. The 
water will retard evaporation and assist in 
spreading the gasoline to every infected 
portion when appilied. Most kinds of scale 
are killed effectually with one application. 











A SCIENTIST SAVED. 





President Barnaby, of Hartsville College, Survives a Serious {ilness 
Through the Aid of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 





From the Republican, Columbus, Ind. 


The Hartsville College, situated at Harts- 
ville, Indiana, was founded years ago in the 
interest of the United Brethren Church, 
when the State was mostly a wilderness, and 
colleges were scarce. The college is well 
known throughout the country, former stu- 
dents having goneinto all parts of the world. 





: me 7 
PROF. ALVIN P. BARNABY. 


A reporter recently called at this famous 
seat of learning and was shown into the 
room of the President, Prof. Alvin P. Barn- 
aby. When last seen by the reporter Prof. 
Barnaby was indelicate health. To-day he 
was apparently in the best of health. In 
response to an inquiry the professor said: 

“Ob, yes, 1 am much better than for some 
time. I am now in perfect health; but my 
recovery was brought about io rather a 
peculiar way.” 

“Tell me about it,’’ said the reporter. 

**Well, to begin at the beginning,” said the 
professor, ‘I studied too hard when at 
school, endeavoring to educate myse'f for 
the professions. After completing the com- 
mon course I came here, and graduated from 
the theological course. I entered the min- 
istry. and accepted the charge of a United 





Brethren Church in a small place in Kent 


County, Mich. Being of an ambitious na- 
ture, I applied myself diligently to my work 
and studies In time I noticed that my 
health was failing. My trouble was indi- 
gestion,and this with other troubles brought 
on nervousness. 

“My phys'cian prescribed for me for some 
time, and advised me to take’ a change of 
climate. I did as he requested and was 
some improved. Soon after, I came here as 
professor in physics and chemistry, and 
later was financial agent of this college. 
The change agreed with me and for a while 
my health was better, but my duties were 
heavy, and again I found my trouble return- 
ing. ‘This timeit was more severe and in 
the winter I became completely prostrated. 
I tried various medicines and different 
physicians. Finally, I was able to return 
to my duties. Last spring I was elected 
president of the college. Again I had con- 
siderable work, and the trouble, which had 
not been entirely cured, began to affect me, 
and last fall I collapsed. I had different 
doctors, but nonedid me any good. Professor 
Bowman.who is professor of natural science, 
told meof his experience with Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People and urged me to 
give them a trial, because they had bene- 
fited him in asimilar case, and I concluded 
to try them. 

“The first box helped me, and the second 
gave great relief, such as I had never ex- 
perienced from the treatment of any 
physician. After usipg six boxes of the 
medicine I wasentirely cured. To-day I 
am perfectly well. I feel better and stronger 
than for years. I certainly recommend this 
medicine.” 

To allay all doubt Prof. Barnaby cheer- 
fully made an affidavit before 

LyMAN J. ScuppEr, Notary Public. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are sold by all dealers, or will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in bulk, 
or by the 100), by addressing Dr. Williams 
Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 

The treaty submitted by President Mc- 
Kinley to the Senate, which provides for 
the annexation of the Republic of Hawaii 
to the United States, is stirring up a good 
deal more talk and heated discussion than 
the importance of the subject would seem 
to warrant. But when due consideration 
is given the fact that the acceptance of 
the proposition really means a departure 
from one of the great principles which has 
been accepted since this Republic was 
formed, it will be seen that the question at | 
once assumes great importance. It means 
that the United States will acquire terri- 
tory tn other parts of the world besides 
the North American continent, ard thus 
take the same position among nations as 
do other governments—a position which 
may be grateful to our ambition as a na- 





tion, but is fraught with great danger in the 


future. At present our territory is com- 
pact, easily defended, and as secure as any 
land possibly can be from the attacks of 
foreign enemies. In fact itis so supremely 
safe from foreign aggression that its only 
apparent danger is from internal dissen- 
sions. Nething solidifies and strengthens 
a nation more than threatened dangers 
from foreign foes. Tosome extent, there- 
fore, the increased dangers arising from 
foreign possessions would be a source of 
strength, and compel the government to 
unceasing vigilance so as to defend them in 
case of emergency. 

The distance from our shores of these is- 
lands, and the fact tnat they can never be- 
come sufficiently strong to defend them- 
selves against attack on the part of other 
nations, means a constant vigilance on the 
part of this government, backed up by 
armed force, to protect them. In this re- 
spect the acquisition of any of the West 
Indian islands would be fraught with much 
less danger and cost. Yet we would not 
like to see Cuba, for instance, with its pe- 
cullar population aud civilization, either a 
province or a State of the Union, however 
much we might wish to see it free from the 
tyranny which has reduced it to a desert, 
and allowed to work out its own future 
without restraint. 

So far as the population is concerned, 
certainly there is less objection to, and less 
danger of trouble with, that of Hawaili 
than with the Cubans, whose teachings 
and prejudices would render them a most 
difficult people to bring into cordial rela- 
tions with our people and government. But 

we can only see expense, trouble and inter- 
national complications in the acceptance of 
this treaty of annexation. It means a 
largely increased navy, and before long an 
increased army. It means the breaking 
down of an established principle as old as 
the government, which will surely be fol- 


lowed by attempts to secure other terri- 
tory at the expense of weaker nations, and 
before we are aware of it we will be in- 
volved in complications which will prove 
vexatious and costly before they can be 
settled—if they ever are. Let us be wise 
in time, and utterly refuse to accept, even 
as a gift, something which means the 
breaking away from a policy of strict non- 
interference with foreign nations under 
which we have grown strong, prosperous 
and united. 

Let the United States protect Hawaii 
from aggression, as she has in the past, se- 
sure privileges of trade and acquire sta- 
tions for her navy in return therefor, and 
we will thus have all that can be gained by 
annexation, and that republic will be left 
free to pursue such a course as her states- 
men think best for her future. 

Considering the question in all its bear- 
ings and probable results, we cannot 
escape from the conclusion that this treaty 
should be rejected. 


HOW WOOL-GROWERS ARE DECEIV- 
ED. 








Manufacturers and Importers have a Po- 
litical Pull. 





For the purpose of showing those inter- 
ested in the sheep industry how their inter- 
ests are ignored in the enforcement of laws 
passed for their protection, we ask a pe- 
rusal of the following letter from Theodore 
Justice, the wool dealer of Philadelphia, to 
Hon. John T. Rich: 

Hon. John T. Rich, Detroit, Mich. 

Dears Srz:—The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, through lack of knowledge of the 
interests of the domestic wool-grower, are 
saving at the “spigot and losing at the 
bung” in two ways: they lopped off 25 per 
cent of the McKinley protection on the 
only class of wool which America raises, 
that is wools of the first and second classes, 
and added a little and made some desirable 
improvements in third-class wools, which 
are the kinds which America does not pro- 
duce to any extent, and never will. In my 
udgment the weakest point of the Senate 
ill,with regard to wool, is in the fact that 
it makes it possible to import skirted wools 
at the same duty as those which are not 
skirted, as you will see by the table on the 
inside page of the enclosed circular. There 
should be no provision by which it would 
be possible for skirted wools to come in at 
the same duty as unskirted wools, and the 
only way to avoid that is to have only a 
single duty, and let that be high enough to 
be adequate protection to the American 
wool-grower against these light-shrinking 
skirted wools. 

1 was talking with one of the wool ex- 
aminers and asked him his opinion as to 
the possibility of passing wools with the 
skirts off through the custom house at the 
same duty as those with the skirts on, and 
he said that with fleeces rolled up as they 
are the higher duty upon skirted wools 
would practically be a dead letter. Every- 
thing would be coming in as unskirted. 
The men who appraise the wool hold their 
positions through political influence, and, 
unfortunately, the largest contributors 
toward campaign expenses, and those who 
have the most influence in electing senators 
are the wealthy manufacturers and im- 
porters, who take an interest in the ap- 
pointment of the men who are to examine 
the goods. 

In my judgment, if the duty was to be 8 
cents on wools with the skirts on to make it 
the equivalent of 11 cents with the skirts 
off, there should be only one single duty 
of 11 cents. 

I commend this circular of June, 1st to 
your careful attention, especially that por- 
tion of it which relates to Senator Aldrich’s 
error. In my judgment, as a tariff ex- 
pre he is a very much over-estimated man. 

ours truly, THEODORE JUSTICE. 

Mr. Justice’s knowledge of the wool 
business will not be disputed. His belief 
that the levying of an extra duty on skirt- 
ed wools will be a dead letter, is undoubt- 
edly founded upon full knowledge of the 
ways of importers and dealers, and shows 
the inherent dishonesty of the men who 
are holding positions as experts under the 
civil service rules which are advertised as 
a panacea for all dishonesty and ignorance 
among public officials. But, just the same, 
the tariff schedules should be formed upon 
lines of fair dealing and justice, and then 
the onus of enforcing their provisions placed 
upon the treasury department, where it 
properly belongs. We will agree to send 
to the principal ports of the country a 
corps of examiners who will spot every 
bale of skirted wool, and report every case 
of dishonest evasion of the laws, if they 
are allowed todoso. Itis time men who 
say they cannot prevent skirted wools 
coming in as unskirted were retired to pri- 
yate life. They are too dishonest to hold 
any public position. How much other 
fraud do they allow these importers to per- 

petrate upon the government? 

While Mr. Justice’s assertions may be 
correct, we feel we are voicing the opinions 

of the wool-growers of the country in 





protesting against a schedule formulated 
to conserve fraud and enable manufac- 
turers to deceive and rob the public. Mr. 
Justice admits that 11 cents on skirted 
wools would be only equal to 8 cents on 
unskirted fleeces. With a single rate of 11 
cents, as he advises, manufacturers will be 
given from two and a half to four times 
this amount as compensatory duties, 
according to the character of the goods, 
while they should only receive from two 
and ahalf to four times 8 cents for those 
duties. Here is the milk in the cocoanut, 
and there is quite a lot of it when figured 
up. When Mr. Justice advises this course 
he knows he is talking in the interests of 
the manufacturer, while tickling the ears 
of the wool-grower. His proposition 
amounts to this: Fix the tariff schedule 
at the high duty rate, with no added duty 
on skirted fleeces, and the wool-grower 
will get 3 cents more, per pound, pro- 
teM&ion; but the manufacturer will be 
getting compensatory duties of from 7 to 
12 cents per pound on his goods in excess of 
what he should have. It smacks alto- 
gether too much of the methods of high- 
way robbers in dividing their ill-gotten 
gains. To get justice the wool-grower 
must assist these men plunder the 
revenues and rob the public. We would 
rather see every custom house closed, and 
our ports thrown open to the world, than 
be a party to any such nefarious scheme. 


AMERICAN BUTTER IN ENGLAND. 








We have before referred to the shipment 
of butter to England by the Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of testing the 
choicest American grades with those selling 
at the best prices in the British markets. It 
was thought a new market could be opened 
to American butter-makers if theequality 
of the butter was equal to that of Danish 
or French butter. The results of the first 
shipment have been communicated to 
Secretary Wilson in an official report by 
the experts who managed the exportation, 
and the data given are of significance to 
the dairy interest and an indication of 
what may be expected in the development 
of markets abroad for these products. The 
report says it is evident that unless the 
retailers can be reached without much ex- 
tra expense in transportation, so that bet- 
ter relative prices can be realized, Eastern 
creameries cannot yet afford to consider 
the question of exporting their products. 
Two lots of butter «were sent, made at 
Ames, Iowa, and Cornish, N. H. All was 
made late in April, “between hay and 
grass,”’ the most difficult season for making 
butter of high flavor and good keeping 
quality. This product, therefore, was not 
expected to give very satisfactory results 
as to quality or financially. Its main ob- 
ject was to serve asa pioneer and suggest 
points for improving the management of 
trial exports to follow. The lots were 
respectively fourteen and ten days from the 
creameries. 
The most interesting feature of the Lon- 
don sales is that the English merchants are 
wedded to their hundredweight (112 
pounds) as a unit of measure and to the 
half-hundredweight for a package of but- 
ter. Packages exported at half-hundred- 
weights should contain as nearly fifty-six 
pounds as possible or what will weigh that 
in the English market. The rate of shrink- 
age remains to be determined. Opinions of 
English judges indicate that one-quarter 
ounce of salt to the pound of butter will be 
enough to use for this market. Cubical 
boxes were preferred by the wholesalers, 
who paid a considerable difference for it in 
that shape. Small packages were. aot in 
favor with them, and, although ranking 
highest as to quality, the thirty-pound 
tubs, sold as “quarters” of twenty-eight 
pounds, brought only 174% cents a pound, 
and five-pound boxes and prints less than 
16 cents. The wholesalers paid 18 1-5 cents 
for the Iowa butter in cubical boxes, and 
for the identical boxes in Welsh or sixty- 
pound creamery tubs they paid only 17 
cents, besides the gain of at least four 
pounds per tub im taking these tubs at 
fifty-six pounds net weight. One mer- 
chant, who, as an exception, took two tubs 
at actual net weights, paid onl; 164¢ cents, 
paying 18 and 18 1-5 cents at the same time 
for two cubical boxes of the same butter. 
While, therefore, somewhat better rela- 
tive returns may be looked for when pack- 
ages suitable for the English markets are 
used, we do not believe the outlook to be at 
all promising for American butter-makers. 





The prices realized are not so good as pre- 
vailed in American markets when the 


shipment was made, and butter has since 
declined as much there as in our home 
markets. 

In this connection we recall a little con- 
troversy over the value of foreign butter 
markets to American farmers at the meet- 
ing of the State Association of Live Stock 
Breeders in December, 1895, and continued 
in the FARMER afterwards, between Prof, 
Smith, of the Agricultural College, and the 
editor of the Farmer. The Professor took 
the ground that England’s markets could 
be made valuable to American butter- 
makers if they would take the necessary 
care to produce as fine butter as the Danes, 
whose product brought the highest prices 
in those markets. His arguments were 
based upon reports by consular agents to 
the State Department, and published in 
bulletins. The editor of the Farmer, 
reasoning from market reports in English 
trade journals, in which actual sales were 
given, took the ground that the choicest 
creamery, which would equal in quality 
the best Danish, sold at prices about level 
with those prevailing in English markets 
in the principal trade centers of this coun- 
try, such as Chicago, New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. At that time we said: 


“We have been watching these foreign 
markets for years, and comparing them 
with those which dairymen enjoyed at home 
—close to their farms—and from what we 
could learn they gave little promise to the 
American butter-maker, whether his prod- 
uct was gilt-edged or of ordinary quality.” 


A year and a half has elapsed since that 
time. Creamery butter is selling in this 
market to-day at 15c for the best; then it 
was quoted at 22 to 24c. Despite that 
beavy drop in values, we find that our mar- 
kets are now, or were in April,just abouton 
a level with those of Liverpool{and London, 
and that the “experts” of the government 
are compelied to report that “eastern 
creameries cannot yet afford to consider 
the question of exporting their products.” 
As western creameries sell 4@l1c per Ib. 
more in gastern markets than do eastern 
creameries, what can western butter-mak- 
ers gain by exporting their product? 





Li Hune CHAN@’s secretary has rezent- 
ly written to The Century Co., expressing 
the pleasure the Viceroy is taking in 
General Horace Porter’s articles ‘‘Cam- 
paigning with Grant,’’ now appearing in 
The Century. Mr. Pethick, the secretary, 
says: ‘‘His Excellency has had read to 
him General Porter’s articles on General 
Grant, and has been greatly interested in 
studying the character of his great friend 
during the greatest of his campaigns for 
the preservation of the Union. I1t is a rare 
privilege to read of such deeds related so 
eloquently by one who honorably partici- 
pated in them. 





Reports received at Washington indi- 
cate that tobacco growing in the South has 
been very much stimulated of late by rea- 
son of the war in Cuba. Cuban tobacco 
growers, it is asserted, have immigrated to 
Florida and other southern States. Some 
sections of the South are peculiarly adapt- 
ed for the growth of a high grade of to- 
bacco. In south Florida fine qualities of 
cigar tobacco are produced from Havana 
seed, one year removed—that is, the seed 
used for the crop is trom seed grown from 
imported Havana seed. Seed must be im- 
ported each year and planted to produce 
seed for next year’s tobacco crop. After 
the second year the seed runs out, produc- 
ing coarse leaf, nor is the leaf of a desirable 
texture if grown in Florida directly from 
the Havana seed. It is thought when the 
war is ended between Cuba and Spain, 
much of this transplanted industry will re- 
main in the United States, and a valuable 
industry be added to the extreme Southern 
States. 


THE CLIPPER GRAIN AND SEED CLEANER. 


PENNVILLE, Ind., March 3d., 1897. 
A. T, Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Dear Sirs.—Allow me to say The Clip 
and Seed Cleaner takes the lead here. 
neighbors wish to do an extra good job of reclean- 
ing they don’t disturb the cobwebs on their old 
mills, for it is known far and near that Hartle 
has a Clipper, and all unite in saying it beats all 
the mills they have ever tried. Very oa ours, 
WALTER L. HARTLEY. 
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Excursion Rates to Bay View and Petoskey 
via Michigan Central. 


From July 12th to 22d., inclusive, a rate 
of one fare for round trip has been author- 
ized from all Michigan Central stations to 
Bay View and Petoskey on account of the 
Bay View Camp meeting and Chautauqua 


Assembly, tickets good for return until 
August 2ist. Full information at any 





Michigan Central ticket office. 
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range Department. 


Morro:—The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 








Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





UNNECESSARY AND UNCALLED 
FOR. 





Last week two daily papers, the Detroit 
Free Press and the Lansing State Republi- 
can, unfavorably commented on the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College. The former, 
with its usual intelligence (?) when discus- 
sing the College, states that the College has 
no excuse for a separate existence anyhow. 
Also that “it is a very rare occurrence for a 
graduate of the Agricultural College to 
turn his attention after graduation to 
farming of any sort, either practical or 
theoretical.””> The second named paper 
says that “something should be devised to 
infuse new life and vitality into the Agri- 
cultural College * * * untilit shall vie 
with Yale and Cornell.”? The occasion of 
these remarks was the address of Judge 
Chatterton, of Lansing, who, as president 
of the Alumni Association, delivered an 
address at the alumni reunion. The 
Judge’s address was somewhat remarkable 
in contents and in tone, but chiefly as 
showing how little the Judge really knows 
about the College and its more recent 
work. His two recommendations were: 


1. The system ot compulsory manual 
labor by students attending this College 
should be discontinued or greatly modified. 
I believe that purely physical labor, so far 
as possible, should be unknown, except by 


consent. 
2. The selection of the board of man- 
agers of this College should be by its alumni. 


It might be remarked in passing that the 
Judge’s first contention was formally, and 
his second one by implication, repudiated 
by vote of the Alumni Association, who 
seem to feel that matters are at present in 
pretty fair condition. 

It is such a common occurrence for city 
editors, who know nothing about the Col- 
lege, and have very little sympathy with 
it,-to periodically criticise, that it hardly 
seems worth while to notice such com- 
ments. But somebody will read these 
things and believe them, and the College 
will be injured thereby. 

Let us therefore consider these various 
criticisms, to the end that the truth may 
prevail, whomsoever it may affect. 5 

1. What of the contention of the Free 
Press that the College should be a part of 
the University? For this is the only 
logical result of ‘ending the existence of 
the College as a separate institution.” 
There are two things to be said of this. 1. 
It is utterly impracticable at the present 
time, would never be permitted by the 
farmers, and it is the height of folly to talk 
about such a condition of affairs. 2. It 
would, if accomplished, mean the gobbling 
up of the Morrill fund by the University, 
the practical prostitution of such fund to 
ends foreign to the purposes for which it 
was granted, and the comparative elimina- 
tion of collegiate instruction in agriculture. 
We would prophesy this result because it is 
almost the uniform history wherever a 
university has been the recipient of the 
land grant funds. From a table found on 
page 282 of Prof. Woll’s “Agricultural 
Calendar” for 1896, we extract the follow- 
ing statistics of graduates in agricultural 
courses at universities. We have taken 
only the greater universities comparable 
with our own in Michigan, and in great 
agricultural States. In fact it will be 
observed that if we were to average the 
agricultural interests in the States named, 
the average would be fully as great as, if 
not greater than, the same interests in 
Michigan. This table includes the year 
1894; 


Total No. 
graduates 
in Agri. 
courses up 
Whole No. to and in- 
Institution. students cluding 
; 1894. 1894. 
Cal. (State University) ........ 1,080 
Ill. (State University)......... 748 25* 
Cy eee ee 682 21 
Minn. (State University)...... 2,000 86 
Neb. (State University)....... 1,420 96 
N.Y, og .. 2,081 15 
Ohio (State University)....... 749 29 
Wis. (State University) Bakke okte 1,196 62 
367 
Michigan Ag’l.College.. 260 623 


*Liberal estimate. Roll gives no figures. 
Here we have the fact that the Michigan 
Agricultural College has graduated in ag- 





ricultural courses nearly twice as many 
men as have been graduated in similar 
courses at eight great universities in eight 
great agricultural States. 

If it be said that our course is older than 
these, we reply that the average date of es- 
tablishment of agricultural courses in these 
institutions (excluding Michigan) is the 
year 1868, or only eleven years later than in 
our own State. And in those eleven years 
only 34 were graduated at our College. 

Besides this, in the cases of Minn., Neb., 
Wis., and we think in some of the others as 
well, the numbers given include graduates 
from courses shorter than four years. In the 
case of Michigan all are graduates of a four- 
year course. What does the Free Press 
think of this showing? Either the Free 
Press doesn’t know the elementary facts in 
the case, or it deliberately desires the com- 
parative annihilation of agricultural in- 
struction of a collegiate grade in Michigan. 

2. The Free Press also says that rarely a 
graduate of M. A. C. becomes either a prac- 
tical or a theoretical farmer.:This fossilized 
falsehood, shamefaced with its own unsuc- 
cessful attempt to gain a foothold, should 
have had no place in the editorial columns 
of a paper of the standing of the Free Press. 
The following facts are taken from authori- 
tative figures compiled by a committee of 
the College faculty in 1896: 

PRESENT OCCUPATION OF GRADUATES OF 
M. A. CG. FROM 1861 TO 1894. 
PINE <Sreon cecicoesicsiccs cssiccpesecus veccwesues 
Occupations connected with farming. Rede 
EE REE Ree 





BPE cn sn6 00104 aeviccsce ccc es.esiey-0 aay) epee 10 
MOTI ase ioe on s5cs ase shenccecaudaicase 
Engineers, bankers, physicians, dead, etc...... 38 


In other words, 34 per cent, or over one- 
third, of allliving graduates of this College 
in all courses are either “practical or 
theoretical farmers.’’ Will the Free Press 
produce authoritative statistics showing 
that one-third the graduates of the law de- 
partment of the Michigan University are 
now practicing attorneys? 

3. The State Republican wants ‘new 
life and vitality” at the College. Here 
{s the attendance for the last six 
years, including the year just ended: 





PER ao eescie atts, ce diate cociveN cate ceupecesteeeus 345 
.. 355 
-. 369 
Pe sin 0'o ¥s0 004s basins weeinciesiccesileqatsadsnceesnis 398 
| Se COREL ie Kescice paeeeewedod aa 393 
Diao c aii avinsbet steudansaeesqacenre: odes aed 425 


True, the number of male students in the 
four-year agricultural course bas remain- 
ed stationary during these years; but the 
increase has nevertheless been in lines 
legitimate to the work of the College. 

4, Judge Chatterton recommends the 
abolition of student labor. What do the 
farmers and mechanics think of that? An 
industrial—a manual training institution, 
with hand training left out! Hamlet 
minus Hamlet! This student labor prob- 
lem is the most difficult in connection with 
the College, but is is the keystone of our 
success. 

The Judge also wants the choice of 
board members left with the graduates of 
the College. This isn’t likely to occur 
while it remains a State institution. Be- 
sides, what’s the use? Two of the present 
board are graduates of the M. A. C., two 
more have been students and are just as 
interested and loyal as are any graduates. 
The alumni can have their share in 
ehoosing board members if they will act in 
concert, and they don’t need any legal 
authority to do it either. 

The fact may or may not be of conse- 
quence, but it will doubtless interest Judge 
Chatterton to know that about 1893 com- 
pulsory student labor at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College was abolished. At 
about the same time the alumni obtained 
virtual control of affairs. The following 
figures show the attendance at three pe- 


riods. 
ae RabIR coc cevceanteews stb ccaaee aes 180 
ioe oases cs cae eeatcacee: Sen heed cateueces 140 


The facts are that the College was never 
more prosperous nor more satisfactory to 
its best friends than to-day. There are 
problems to solve, there are advanees to be 
made, there are new heights to attain. 
But so satisfactory is the condition of 
the College at present, that all the 
criticisms quoted above are entirely 
unnecessary and uncalled for. And over 
against such criticisms, made by men 
without sympathy with the College or 
knowledge of ‘its needs, we want 
to set the comments of a man who is in 
sympathy with the College and who knows 
what he is talking about. We quote from 
the address of Master Geo. B. Horton at 
the last Michigan State Grange. The 
italics are ours. The committee he men- 
tions was appointed and its report was 





heartily in accord with the spirit manifest- 
ed in the Master’s address: 


“No general annual report of the State 
Grange would be complete if it did not call 
the attention of the delegates to the im- 
portance of this, the farmers’ school. 
The State Board of Agriculture, from 
earnest desires and long experience, are 
striving, as I believe never before, to make 
this institution meet the true wants of the 
farmers of the State, insupplying their sons 
and daughters with a practical and helpful 
education. During the year several 
changes and some additions have been 
made to the courses of study and methods 
of procedure, each calculated to keep the 
College up to the demands of the times. 
The Granges of Michigan have been fore- 
most in asking that suitable arrangements 
be made at the College to educate the 

oung women as well as the young men. 

his request has been granted and such a 
department is now a reality. That the 
members of this body may be fully in- 
formed regarding the ladies’ department 
and other changes that have been made 
during the year, and to the end that the 
information thus received may be com- 
municated to all Subordinate Granges of 
the State, I recommend that a special com- 
mittee of ladies and gentlemen be appoint- 
ed to visit the College and make report to 
this ecg before the close of the session. 
Special inquiry should be made regarding 
the short courses provided for the winter 
months. The farmers of Michigan should 
have renewed pride in this institution and 
support itas never before. Without doubt, 
it gives the best general and special training 
of any school in the State for farm life. 

he short courses to which allusion was 
made are planned along very practical 
lines and shonid be well patronized by ali 
young men who desire to gain through the 
winter months a kind of information that 
will prove useful to them the following 
summer.” 


GRANGE NEWS. 








SILVER LAKE GRANGE was organized 
March 3, 1897, with sixty-one members. 
Four have been initiated since the organi- 
zation. We are doing good literary work; 
have discussions, essays, recitations, select 
readings and music. We entertained the 
Kent Co. Pomona Grange June 2; had an 
enjoyable time, with music, discussions on 
butter making, fruit growing, marketing 
and on how to prevent drouth on the farm; 
also an essay on “Education” that was 
highly delightful as well as very instruc- 
tive, and recitations. Our hall, which is 
large, was well filled, representing a great 
many Granges in this county.—™M. M. P. 

KEntT Co. 


JOHNSTOWN GRANGE No. 127 is alive and 
well as usual and awake to its own inter- 
ests. Our last meeting was a meeting for 
binding twine, and all felt it their duty to 
support the contract with the Peoria Cord- 
age Co., and although offered twine for a 
good deal less money per hundred pounds 
have forwarded an order for one tono 
sisal twine, being a saving to ovr members 
of about $50. We received a quantity of 
select seeds from the agricultural depart- 
ment at Washington, which were distrib- 
uted among our Grange members, and all 
are going to make congressional gardening 
flourish this summer.—GEo. R. BOWSER, 
REPORTER. 

Barry Co. 


Bagry Co., PoMOoNA GRANGE No. 26 met 
with Baltimore Grange at their hall in 
Dowling on Friday, May 28, at 10 A. M. 
A large crowd was in attendance. Dinner 
was served by the ladies of Baltimore 
Grange, including ice cream and cake. 
Grange called to order in open session at 
1:30 when a beautiful program in charge of 
Sister Woodmansee, lecturer of 
Baltimore Grange, was carried out, fol- 
lowed with several questions for discussion. 
Question as to taxing railroads the same 
as other property was very ably discussed 
re some length by a number of our mem- 

ers, 

Bro. D. C. Warner offered the following 
resolution which was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote: 

Resolved by the Barry Co. Pomona 
Grange in session assembled, that the mes- 
sage of Gov. Pingree relating to the taxa- 
tion of railroads the same as other proper- 
ty, meets with our hearty approval, and 
we earnestly entreat our present legisla- 
ture to give it most careful consideration 
and —_ some law that will more nearly 
equalize taxation as between railroads and 
other property on the basis of justice and 
equity. Reports from Granges of the 
county were called for and reported in a 
flourishing condition, some Granges re- 
porting increased membership, and all pre- 
dicting more prosperous times forthe Grange 
in the near future. After a day well spent 
in the interest of the Grange and its use- 
fulness as an educator, we closed in form 
to meet again the fourth Friday in August 
with Glass Creek Grange.--GEO. R. BOW- 
SER, Deputy. 


TRAVERSE DISTRICT GRANGE No. 17 held 
an interesting meeting at Monroe Center 
June 9th and 10th, 1897. The afternoon 
was devoted to general business and the 
discussion of the topic, ‘‘The general out- 
look for Farming.”’ John Horton, of Silver 
Lake Grange, gave some striking compari- 
sons between farming in the Grand 
Traverse region 32 P ei ago and at the 
present time. The decline in the yield of 
certain crops was attributed partly to poor 
farming and Pedy! to different cKhmatic 
conditions and the ravages of injurious in- 
sects. E. O. Ladd followed with remarks 
on soil fertility; he is experimenting in his 
orchard with crimson clover which hereto- 
fore has been thought difficult to raise in 
this region; he tound that by sowing about 
the first of August§it made a!good, growth 


in the fall and stood the winter remarkably 
well. It now stands very thick on the 
ground, is over two feet tall and in full 
bloom. 

An open meeting in the evening was 
largely attended by people both in and out 
of the Grange, and the program furnished 
by the young people of Silver Lake Grange 
was very interesting. Bro. Brinkman also 
addressed those not members of the Order 
regarding the benefits derived from organ- 
ization and co-operation through the 
Grange. Various topics of local interest 
were discussed at the Thursday morning 
session, and the Grange closed, all feeling 
that this has been a pleasant and profitable 
meeting and with expressions of thanks to 
the members of Silver Lake Grange for 
their generous hospitality.—1. 


THE FRESH AIR WORK. 








FROM A CITY POINT OF VIEW. 

The following letter is from the lady who 
bas had charge of the city end of the 
Grange Fresh Air work. Itisself-explana- 
tory. 

I know of no charitable effort more far- 
reaching in its results than that instituted 
by the Michigan State Grange. Some of 
you must often wonder if it means more 
than two weeks’ rest and pleasure. I can 
assure it does, though even that would be 
worth while. To the mothers it gives fresh 
courage for the winter’s work with its bat- 
tle against misery and starvation. One 
mother, who was completely worn ont with 
work and illness, went last year. She not 
only regained her health, but she made 
friends, who bave proved themselves to be 
friends indeed. For, last winter, when no 
work was to be found and courage was 
failing, she wrote to these friends of the 
summer. They immediately wrote back 
offering work for the husband and a cot- 
tage for them to live in. Wasn’t that trip 
worth while? 

To the girls, tired out with the monoton 
of the shop and the factory, it means muc 
to have a complete rest and plenty of good, 
fresh air. Many of the girls are far away 
from home, too far to return for the vaca- 
tion. To these the two weeks of simple 
home life are worth a great deal as a safe- 
guard against the temptations offered them 
in the city. But after all its effect on the 
children is the greatest. For they are the 
coming generation, and all that we can do 
to make them better morally, mentally and 
physically, should be done. Cramped up 
in crowded, dirty houses in back streets 
where little that is clean ever comes, what 
chance have they to develop. Thev cer- 
tainly cannot physically, for they have 
little around them that is healthful; cer- 
tainly not mentally, for they are generally 
taken from school to tend baby when very 
young; and most certainly not morally, for 
the influence of the neighborhood and 
often of the home fs not what it should 
be. These children go to the country, 
have a truly good time, with plenty to eat, 
and are snrrounded by good,kind,Christian, 
home influences: and what fs the result? 
They come back knowing there is a better 
way. and with some idea of what a home 
should be. In trying to model their home 
after that happv onein the conntry their 
influence is quickly felt by the mothers 
and often spreads further than they or we 
can ever realize. 

Last summer two little girls who went 
were not able to write home, as they had 
never been at school long enough to learn. 
This made the mother so ashamed that she 
said she would send them to school this 
winter. 

In many cases the visit has results more 
easily appreciated, for it has led to the 
children finding homes, some for the win- 
ter, some for even longer and a few have 
been adopted. There were two children 
adopted last year, who are now in homes 
where they may grow up to be fine women; 
whereas if they had been Jeft to return to 
their city home there would have been 
little chance of their growing up either 
strong or good. It is a pleasant charity 
you are carrying on, that of giving pleas- 
ure to others; and its results are greater 
than we can ever know or see, for I believe 
no kind deed is done or word spoken that 
does not bear some fruit, and the two 
weeks’ outing is full of such. 

We of the city appreciate what you are 
doing, and are glad that wecan havea 
share in helping on the splendid work. 

DETROIT. CHARLOTTE MASON. 


EDUCATION. 








An essay read by Mrs. F. D. Saunders at the Kent 
Co. Pomona Grange, June 3d., and by vote of the 
Grange sent to the MicHIGAN FARMER, 


TI believe that one word could embody the 
whole work of the Grange, and that word is 
education. Education is the watchword of 
the Grange. 

One of the strongest planks in our 
Declaration of Purposes is for ‘‘a broader 
and higher education.””» And our Order is 
a center from which radiate several 
educational lines. One of these lines we 
may call an education fn business affairs; 
so that the farmer may be a better busi- 
ness man and a better farmer. 

Education socially, that we may have 
more of the enjoyments of life, and be 
better able to meet people in other voca- 
tions, for without the Grange the average 
farmer gets but verv little society. The 
social feature of the Grange alone is well 
worth all the cost. 

Ard right here I wish to call special 
attention to the necessity of reading more. 
Read -more upon any or all topics, and, 





sisters, Iam afraid we don’t do our share 
(Continued on fpage 512.) : 
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The Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK WOOD, 
Firmt, Miox. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions ~ any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
The invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HovusEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
A RAGGED SONNET. 





“This pile of tatters! oh, what shall [ do? 
8’pose I could color them? Give them a hue?” 
“Yes, you can use them, let nothing escape, 
Stout rags and tender, all sizes and shape.”’ 


“Now will Icut them and sew in a skein? 
Seams, tags, and tatters no more would remain.” 
*“T would not cut ere coloring. No. 

Since they would ravel and tangle up so.” 


‘Then as you’d wind they'd bother and break. 
Just twice the labor, in fine, they would make. 
Shape them as needed (discarding each seam). 
*Practice makes perfect,’ you’ll find is no dream. 


‘Next a coarse needle; and threaded with twine. 
Stitches one, two, in a corner combine. 

One is too Jarge? then put stitch in the center, 
Leaving all loose so the colors can enter. 


“They must lie loose in the dye, do you see? 
Rags must be open for airing quite free. 
So spread them out on the twine as you go— 
Inch and a half from each other will do. 


“Two feet of twine it is well you should try. 
More would be heavy to lift in the dye.” 
‘‘When they are colored, what next shall 1 do? 
Tear up each fragment and patiently sew?” 


“No. I will tell you a scheme that is fine, 

When ycu have loosened each rag from the twine, 
Turn down the edge once then stitch on machine, 
Lapping each corner; no spaces between. 


Crossing the end of each rag you have come, 
Joined them together as if they were one. 
Take now the opposite, stitching the same— 
Cut back and forth, next, and this is the game. 


“Round off the corners—your rag will be long— 
Wind it up quickly, as I do my song.” 
FENNVILLE. GRANDMOTHER. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





HOW CAN WE MAKE HOUSEWORK EASIER? 


This is the question which is puzzling our 
readers at this time of the year,and it is one 
which demands our fullest consideration, 
both for ourselves and for our families. 

The multiplicity of cares and duties 
which beset us as tarmers’ wives; the ad- 
ditional labor entailed by an increased 
number of men to provide food for; the dis- 
advantages incident to housework in hot 
weather, the care of our fruit (which is in 
itself no light task, especially when one 
must first pick it from the trees, or bushes), 
all these conspire to the accumulation of a 
burden which is enough to make faint the 
stoutest heart, and severely strain the 
most rugged constitution. 

How many there are among the thou- 
sands of women readers of the Household 
who-are confronted each morning with a suf- 
ficient amount of work to keep two women 
busy all day, yet all this must bs done with 
one pair of hands. She must skim the milk, 
and perhaps carry it out of the cellar, wash 
the pans, feed the chickens and look after 
their wants in general, and any woman 
who has the care of from fifty to one 
hundred chicks, knows that this consumes 
considerable time: get the breakfast, wash 
dishes, sweep and put the house to rights 
before ske can begin the washing, if it is 
Monday morning. Added to this then are 
the children to be got ready for school 
during a good share of the year, their 
lunches to be put up, each in & separate 
pail or basket, and perhaps a baby to look 
after through it all. Isitany wonder the 
overtried nerves give way; the tired mus- 
cles flag, and irritation and fretfulness, -so 
frequently traceable to this cause, ensue? 

* * 


- 

The question of lightening housework 
must be solved by each individual for her- 
self. Circumstances alter cases, and what 
applies to one family may not to another. 
Let each study to save herself in every way 
possible. Let no opportunity for a mo- 
ment’s rest pass unimproved. Five min- 
utes is not very long, yet even that short 
space of time, if spent in absolute repose in 
a recumbent position with eyes closed and 
relaxed muscles, will accomplish wonders 
by way of renovating one’s strength. We 
will not go into another room, perhaps, to 
seek this repose, yet if there is such a place 
provided near at hand, in the kitchen if 
possible, and if the couch cannot be there 
at least a comfortable rocker may, and that 
is the next best thing. I firmly believe 
that, did women who do housework, im- 
prove every possible moment to sit instead 
of standing to do so much of it, there would 
be fewer aching backs and limbs. In regard 





to a mid-day nap,which we see so frequent- 


ly recommended, it is not always possible. 
Then, too, it gives most people a headache 
to sleep in the daytime, to say nothing of 
there being scant time to indulge in such a 
luxury. 

There is one thing which more than any 
other makes unnecessary work in very many 
families. That the farmer’s table is provid- 
ed with a far greater variety of food than 
that of any other class of people goes with- 
out saying. We must have a dozen 
different dishes: pie, cake, sauce, pickles, 
cheese, honey, meat, potatoes, bread, butter, 
tea, coffee, milk, eggs, vegetables of vari- 
ous kind; all these (and of the pie, cake, 
sauce and pickles, two or more varieties of 
each), bave I seen set upon the table for a 
farmer’s family many and many a time. 

Here is a chance for reform and a much- 
needed one, too. 

Furthermore, nothing would be a greater 
relief to the housewife, unless it may be 
having the washing and ironing taken off 
her hands, than to be able to rid herself of 
the fancied necessity of providing a variety 
of food for her family. We farmer folk 
have become so accustomed to having this 
variety of viands at each meal that some 
might object if a change were to be inaug- 
urated, but I believe it would be all the 
better for us in more ways than one to live 
more plainly. 


* * 
* 


The subject of outings for the farmer’s 
family comes up with each recurring year, 
yet the summer time is the one of all sea- 
sons when we can least be spared from 
home. When our city friends (some of 
them) are spending their days in having a 
good time, we must work all the harder. 
It seems, and it really is, impossible for 
many of us to get away from home even 
for a few days, yet no one realizes better 
what good it would do us than we. 

To those who are thus situated I would 
suggest the plan which was tried by a 
woman who tells about it in the Howse- 
keeper. This is to hire some woman who is 
capable (if one can be fortunate enough to 
secure such) to come into the home and 
take entire charge of the work for a while, 
giving the house mother an opportunity to 
rest and recreate to her heart’s content. 

The woman in question fitted up the 
guest chamber for her own use during the 
time when she was taking her vacation. 
There she had her books, her fancy work, 
her bit of painting. She was “not at 
home” except at meal time, when she came 
to the table as a guest—the other woman 
was mistress, pro tem. She went and came 
as she pleased, rose when she pleased and 
had a good time in general. She wander- 
ed about the fields and woods with her 
book, lounging away to her heart’s con- 
tent. At the end of six weeks she returned 
to her duties, feeling like a new woman, 
ready to take up her daily tasks again. 
She votes that the best outing she ever had. 


This might not be exactly practicable in 
every instance. I’m afraid there would be 
many calls for mother to do this or that, 
and she would want to be poking about 
the house to see what the other woman 
was doing. But might not this plan be 
modified sufficiently at least to allow a 
little respite from every day duty by 
hiring a girl,even if not a very capable 
one, for a few weeks during the fruit sea- 
son. Almost any girl is competent to wash 
dishes, sweep, make beds and help about 
the fruit. Theitem of dish washing alone 
would lift "quite a burden from the shoul- 
ders of the woman who has every step to 
take unassisted. 

I would that every farmer’s wife (myself 
among the number) might have the bene- 
fit of an outing this summer, but were the 
facts to be made known next September, 
how many of us could say that we had one? 

But if we do stay at home, let’s each 
one try to get along with as little unneces- 
sary work as possible. Let’s study and 
plan our work and see if we cannot man- 
age to get a little time for absolute rest 
each day. Let’s try to keep well, and 
avoiding overwork and worry is one of the 
surest ways of doing so. 





DRESSES FOR WORK. 

“There,” I think 1 hear someone sar, 
“that is a dress reform crank,” but indeed 
Iam not. I like to see nicely draped and 
flowing skirts, and to wear them too; but 
not when I am climbing the cellar stairs 
with a pan of milk in each hand, nor when 
hoeing in the garden, or out in the wet 
grass feeding the young chickens and tur- 
keys. So I have come to the conclusion 





that the most convenient dress for me to 
work in is the one which {s short enough to 
be out of the way without holding up. 
And if I were obliged to work out in the 
field or do chores around the barn, as some 
women do, I should certainly put on over- 
alls and blouse, like a man’s, while doing 
such work. Or if I were a bicycle rider, 
and found that it added to ~~ safety or 
comfort to wear bloomers, I should wear 
them, although I do not think they are at 
all pretty. In short I believe in dressing to 
suit one’s work or play. 

There are times and places where long 
skirts are eaferen suitable and anything 
else would be ridiculous; but if a woman 
finds that a certain style of dress is most 
convenient for her work or recreation, I 
don’t see any reason whe! she should be 
called immodest or unladylike because she 
wears it. Surely a lady can be modest 
whatever her dress; and if she respects 
herself and her womanhood she will be re- 
spected. 

There is much more might be said on this 
subject, but perhaps someone more able 
than I willtake up the theme. MAy s. 





A-VISITING. 





Mrs. Garlock tells us she is thirty miles 
fron a neighbor, while loug ago Huldah 
Perkins confessed to a great heart-hunger 
for an exchange of gossip through a hole in 
the back fence. In spite of the fact that 
from a bill behind our house, dubbed 
“Point Lookout,” we can count over thirty 
farm houses, fiveof them within a mile, I 
often feel as far away from everybody as 
the former, and as anxious to exercise the 
common faculty of my sex as the latter. 1 
do net like to attribute the absence of all so- 
ciability on the part of nearly all these peo- 
ple to personal dislikeor prejudice, but try 


to console myself with the assurance that it 
is because none of them have time to see as 
much as they would like of friends already 
on hand, much less to spend in making 
new ones. 

Everybody confesses to having no time 
for visiting. The period of winter evening 
visitors by the sleigh-load, and the regular 
afternoon excursions made by women in 
white aprons, with knitting work in hand, 
to talk over neighborhood events, exchange 
cake recipes and ceunsel over the fancy 
stripe of a new carpet, is past. The farm- 
er’s wife of Central Michigan no longer 
appears abroad in a white apron, no longer 
knits much, except fancy articles, and con- 
siders her own taste sufficient unto her 
housekeepirg. Visiting is out of fashion. 

True, we hear of less trouble than form- 
erly over something somebody said about 
somebody else. We have so little time to 
give our friends, exceptin a general way, 
that we actually know, perhaps care, very 
little about them except as they help by 
their presence, talent or purse, to make 
some gathering a success. When obliged 
to drop from the swirl, those remaining 
there have no time to give us, and I cannot 
think of a more lonely condition than that 
of a chronic invalid in the country. When 
one is dangerously sick friends flock about 
with help and sympathy, but soon forget to 
call or even inquire about him. 

The standard of comfort, the style of liv- 
ing have advanced so rapidly of late that 
much of the old must go to make room for 
the new. Our many societies and clubs 
claim the time once spent in visiting. itis 
pleasant to meet the familiar faces at these 
gatherings, to listen tosome paper setting 
forth our higher duties and assuring us 
that woman is fast becoming a highly cul- 
tured and intellectual creature. But I 
must belong to a way-back type, for when 
I remember how cozy wa used to be talk- 
ing over our work and neighbors, looking 
over flower seeds and exchanging plant 
slips or patterns, walking a piece with each 
other after supper, when, in spite of pru- 
dence, we grew so near and confidential 
that the “Now don’t you never tell’s” 
uttered themselves, I feel very sorry that 
people no longer have time to go <7 


FRESH AIR CHILDREN. 








An inquiry has been received in regard to 
taking ‘Fresh Air” children. Some want 
to take them for the first time and want a 
little information on the subject. 

The questions are: ‘Can you know any- 
thing about what kind of a child will be 
sent you?” “If vou wished to adopt it 
could you do §0?” ‘How long are they 
allowed to remain?” ‘If the child were to 
be sick who would pay expenses?” 

Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., will be glad to furnish information 
to all who ask concerning this subject. 
Write her about it, or write to Miss 





Charlotte Mason, 65 Erskine St. 
or Mrs. Belle M. Royce, Baroda, HEE 


No expense of transportation is borne by 


the entertainer. The children come n 
clothed, whole and clean, all this bein 
seen to before they are sent. 
The Fresh Air branch of the Grange 
with which the ladies named above are 
connected. has been in operation for three 
pea and has been the means of placing 
undreds of children and working girls in 
country homes for two weeks during the 
“pies season. . ‘ = 
D e@ current number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Mr. Woolf, the great ~ 
trayer of the pathetic side of child life in 
our'large cities, shows us how great is the 
need of these children of the poor. Many 
are the instances of lifelong friendships, of 
adoption, of wonderful good on both sides 
done by means of the Fresh Air societies. 


PERSONAL NEATNESS, 








I was much pleased with the appearance 
of my two girl cousins on my last visit to 
my native town. One is fifteen and the 
other seventeen. They are poor people,but 
these girls have such a knack of looking nice 
on a little money. They live on a farm just 
outside the corporation. 


When they go down town they don’t sa 
“O, anything will do to wear; nobody il 
notice.” They brush their sailor hats and 
wave their hair and examine their cheap 


dresses to see that there are no soiled spots 
orrents. They are so careful to be clean. 

Maud said, ‘I have but two dresses in 
my wardrobe, but I’m bouad not to be 
slouchy.” Of course it takes time todo these 
things. 

It always annoys me to hear a woman 
say “Oh, I’ve _ no time to ‘fix,’ besides I 
don’t care how I look, so 1 get my work 
done.” 

It is a disgrace to go looking dirty. 
Never get too o!d nor too indifferent to heed 
these things. It vexes me to see elderly 
women with their hair scraped back from 
wrinkled faces and twisted up ina tight 
bob. It should be waved, for it softens the 
wrinkles and harsh lines of age. 

Another thing looks ill. Some women 
tea seamney met busts allow themselves to 
look disgusting because they are too indif- 
ferent to wear a corded waist or a soft- 
boned corset. These would help to bring 
their forms into shape, and in saying this 
we do not advocate lacing nor wearing 
clothing that pinches. 

MRS. RICKET’S DAUGHTER. 


TO PRESERVE CHERRIES. 








Take large ripe cherries, weigh them, 
and to each pound allow one pound of 
granulated sugar. Stone the cherries,(open- 
ing them with a sharp knife, and save the 
juice that comes from them in the process. 
As you stone them, tbrow them into a large 


pan or tureen, and stew about half the 
sugar over them, and let them lie in it an 
hour or two after they are all stoned. Then 
put them into a preserving kettle with the 
remainder of the sugar, an.’ boil and skim 
them till the fruit is clear and the syrup 
very thick. Put insmall air-tight jars and 
keep in a cool dry place. 
CHERRY JELLY. 

You should use the fine, very ripe, juicy, 
red cherries, and stone them, taking care to 
gave all the juice; save half the stones, 
crack them, and extract the kernels. Put 
the cherries and the kernels into a preserv- 
ing kettle over a slow fire, and let them 
boil gently in their juice for half an hour. 
Then pour them into a jelly bag, and 
squeeze out the juice. Measure it, and to 
each pint allow one pound of powdered loaf 
sugar. Dissolve the sugar in the juice, and 
then boil and skim it for twenty or thirty 
minutes. Put it up in tumblers or jelly 
mugs covered with tissue paper. 

FROSTED CHERRIES. 

Take large ripe cherries, leave on the 
stems. Have ready in one dish some beat- 
en white of egg, and in another some /oaf- 
sugar, powdered and sifted. Dip the fruit 
first into the white of egg, and then roll it 
one by one in the powdered sugar. Lay a 
sheet of white paper on the bottom of a 
reversed sieve, set it on a stove or in some 
other warm cy and spread the fruit on 
the paper till the icing is hardened. 1LKA. 





Ir you write as frequently for the 
Household as the editor would like to have 
you it requires considerable paper. You 


need not feel obliged to use your best note 
pope for this, as cheap paper (six pads 
or a quarter) is just as good as any for 
the purpo:e. Good, clean, yellow, wrap- 
ping paper will do as well as any ifthe 


other isn’t at hand. 
ad 
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SHORT STOPS. 


MAPLE LEAF, writes:—I am always very 
much interested in the Household and find 
lots of helpful advice in it. Iam not like 
Highland Mary, I do not hate houseclean- 
ing, but Tam always glad when it is done. 
I thinkif you go at it in the right way 
there is no need for worry or very much in- 
convenience. 

Our house has eleven carpeted rooms,and 
mother and I, with a little extra help, have 
taken the carpets all up, cleaned the rooms 
and put them down again, and I don’t be- 
lieve there isa member of our household 


' that has experienced any worry or incon- 


venience. 

There is another point where Highland 
Mary and I do not agree. That is about 
piecing bed quilts. I think one can go to 
extremes in anything. I do not believe in 
buying a lot of new calico and cutting it all 
up for quilts, but where there are children 
there are always lots of pretty pieces that 
are left from dresses and aprons, and those 


little bits of bright calico are so pretty when. 


pieced in some nice pattern. I have aquilt 
that contains four thousand two hundred 
pieces. It is not crazy work either, and I 
am sure if any sister could see it she would 
start one like it right away. 

I always use soda and cream of tartar in- 
stead of baking powder. I think it is ver 
much nicer, besides so much cheaper. 
sift two parts of cream of tartar and one of 
soda together and use as thoughit were 
baking powder. I have some very nicecake 
recipes, also one for Graham bread which I 
will send if cured for. 


[Tested recipes are always welcome, but 
be sure they give exact proportions, not 
leaving any chance for mistakes on the 
part of the inexperienced cook.—Ep ] 

* * 


* 

L_N. H. writes:—Housecleaning is over, 
with most of us. Bureau drawers and 
boxes have had a thorough overhauling, 
and with the aid of paint and varnish, and 
perhaps new wall paper on oneor more 
rooms, we feel that our labor h#8 not been 
in vain, in spite of the worry and hard 
work which housecleaning always brings. 
And if we cannot afford a piece of new 
furniture, we can change the furniture 
around, if the rooms are in shape to permit 
of this. Last of all, we putin the window 
screens and put up the screen doors so as to 
be ready for the flies when they come, as 
they surely will. 

There willbe a short rest, then comes 
haying, harvesting and fruit to take care 
of, and butter making the year around, at 
our house at least; and so it goes, one job 
after another. Almost before we realize it, 
it is housecleaning time again. I have al- 
ways found it difficult to find a day for 


'. washing bed clothes, so now I have got in 


the habit of washing one comfortable or 
quilt ata time with the weekly washing, 
and:find that I do not mind it so much as 
the old way of washing. This is the season 
of the year when the rag peddler makes his 
We are glad to get rid of the old 
rubbish, but I always feel as if it would be 
@ saving in the end to burn the rags instead 
of exchanging them for tinware, which is 
usually of the poorest kind. Then the 
agents for nearly everything under the 
sun! They always manage to call about 
meal time. They praise your victuals, 
praise your children, and aim to be very 
entertaining, all for the sake of a meal or 
a night’s lodging, and go away with a po- 
lite ‘thank you.” I have often said, and 
still maintain, that farmers are imposed 
upon more than any other class of people. 
* * 
* 

Mrs. JENNIE H., writes:—I want to ex- 
press my Opinion about piecing bad quilts, 
since one of the members of our Household 
asks. I think where there are children to 
teach sewing or elderly ladies with not 
much to do, the practice of piecing calico 
and worsted blocks for quilts is well 
enough, but where a busy woman sits 
down to make a business of it, depending 
upon that method of providing bed cover- 
ing, itisa ye foolish plan. One may rip 
up old dress skirts of wool goods for com- 
fort covers, but as to a into small 
pieces for the sake of sewing them together 
again in blocks, the time may be better ex- 
pended. Highland Mary may better let 
the piecing go unless she has more time 
than she knows what to do with. Cheese 
cloth in colors or of cream tint makes nice 
covers for comforts and prettier so made up 
than any pieced quilt, even the most elab- 
orate. As tocotton quilts for outside use 
the Marseilles spreads are so cheap and 
So durable that anyone can afford 
bos They wash easier than any quilt, 

0. 


A. H. J., writes: Last summer I was 
out of all the material for ‘railroad emp- 
tions” and going to the barn I sifted some 
rye meal from the feed bin. I set it with 
warm water and a little salt at supper 
time. It proved so satisfactory that I have 
used it ever since, except when corn meal is 
easier to get at. It rises with less heat 
than anything else and for this reason is 
preferable in summer when no fire is kept 
at night. It has never failed to rise. 





WHY KEEP DOGS AT ALL? 

As I sat reading the sketch from Huldah 
Perkins on the subject of “Dogs,” the 
thought came to me, why keep dogs at all? 
Of what particular use are they? I cannot 
see of what use is a big dog, tied up day in 
and day out, lying in the hot sun, or if let 
loose, running around in general. 


I know of some dogs in this place that 
can’t be beat for sucking eggs end chasing 
hens and catching chicks to devour. In 


this county there is hardly a year but what 

the amount of sheep killed by dogs is im- 

mense. I know of a neighbor who had 

three dogs and sold beans that his wife had 

— and raised for family use, to pay 
og tax. 

People fight against paying the tax and 
still keep the dogs so as to have the fun of 
trying to hide them when they see the as- 
sessor coming. 

Now, I am not a dog-hater in posses. 
for a good shepherd dog that will drive the 
sheep and cows, when owned by farmers 
who are able to pay the tax, isa very use- 
ful animal. A dog who knows his place 
and keeps it is all right, but I do dislike to 
see poor people deprive their families of 


food and clothes merely to keep a dog. 
VIXEN. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 








To prevent hens eating eggs give them 
salt pork. It will cure them of the appetite 
every time. 

To whiten the teeth use powdered pumice 
stone occasionally. It can be purchased at 
any drug store for a very few cents. 

Try cleaning the grater with a vegetable 
brush. It is just the thing. Use one on 
the seams of the milk pails too; it will clean 
them better than a cloth. 


iscellaneons. 


A CASE THAT MAVE A NAME 














‘““‘What was the most interesting case in 
your long experience, doctor?” 

It was at a little entertainment given in 
honor of Dr. Tournequet’s retirement from 
practice that the foregoing question was 
put to the guest of the evening. 

“T think,’ said the old gentleman, after 
a moment’s reflection, and casting a fath- 
erly look upon us through his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, “about the most interesting 
case I ever had was my first.” 

‘“*Would you mind relating it?” 

‘Not at all.” 

“Ttis nearly fifty years,’ he continued, 
“since I presumed to settle down here and 
enter into competition with Old Carver, 
whose dazzling gilt sign, emblazoned with 
his name and professional designation of 
‘Physician and Chirurgeon’—Curmudgeon 
would have hit the mark more nearly—had 
hithertc enjoyed a monopoly of ‘lighting 
fools the way to dusky death.’ 

“He never passed me without a scowl, 
and never spoke to me but with contempt. 
I should never have a case if he could help 
it, I felt sure. 

**I came very near having one, in spite of 
him, before long. A poor wretch had cut 
his throat, just missing the carotid artery, 
and severing a number of important veins. 

‘“‘A messenger dispatched for Old Carver 
not finding him in, had left word for him to 
come immediately, and then, as 4 make- 
shift, hurried on for me. I accompanied 
him at once, and found the wounded man 
so utterly prostrate from the loss of blood 
that but the faintest signs of life remained. 
A few drops of an invigorating cordial 
which I forced him to swallow partially re- 
vived him, and I was preparing to sew up 
and dress the wound when Old Carver came 
hustling in and pushed me aside rudely- 
Of course, the case was his by right of bee 
ing first summoned, and I could not oppos- 
his taking charge of it. 

“*Humph?’ he grunted, clapping his fin- 
gers on the patient’s pulse,which had some- 
what risen from the effect of the cordial, 
‘what have you been doing here.’ 

‘* *T gave him a restorative,’ I answered. 

‘**And threw him into a fever,’ inter- 
rupted Old Carver without waiting to hear 
further. 

“Then, whipping out his lancet, he pro- 
ceeded to deplete the sufferer of what little 
blood he had remaining. 

“T trust you are satisfied with your 
work,’ he growled, as the man gavea gasp 
and sank back dead. 

“T was about to repel indignantly the in- 
sinuation that it was at my door the man’s 
death lay; but the looks and mutterings of 
pthe crowd admonished me that my words 
would weigh but little against that of the 
venerable quack, and that if I would get 
off with a whole skin I had better go at 
once. 

“T lost no opportunity, whenever I could 
get a hearing, of relating the true state of 
the case and vindicating my conduct. The 
restorative, I insisted, had been absolutely 
necessary to stimulate the flagging vital 
current, and demonstrated the stupid folly 
of bleeding a man almost at death’s door. 
But the listeners would only shake their 
heads and oi ‘Doc Carver was a powerful 
good judge of physic, and they ‘lowed I 
couldn’ do better’n larn a wrinkle or two 
from him.’ 

‘My prospects, which had never risen 
much above zero, now sank considerabl 
lower. I began to lose heart at last, an 
was considering the advisableness of giving 
up the struggle and leaving the headstrong 
population to Old Carver and their fate, 
when one night I received a hurried call to 
attend a gentleman who had just had his 
leg broken. 

‘Mr. Furneval, the individual referred 
to, was a respectable middle-aged bachelor 
who had recently come to town. He had 
taken rather a fancy to me, and seemed to 
have a = detestation of Old Carver, 
who bad never seen him, on account of his 
professional jealousy. 

“The summons, which was also sent to 
Dr. Carver, stated that Mr. Furneval had, 





in attempting to board a train, missed his 


footing, and fallenso that one of his legs 
was run over and completely crushed al - 
most to the knee. 

“Old Carver and myself arrived simul- 
taneously. 

** ‘Tt’s a compound comminuted fracture 
of the tibia and the fibula,’ said my medic- 
al friend, pushing forward to take posses- 
sion by first getting his ugly paw on the 
injured limb. which he fumbled roughly 
through the clothing. ‘It’s a case for im- 
mediate amputation,’ he added, opening 
his case of instruments. 

** *T shall not require your services,’ spoke 
up Mr. Furneval, with considerable energy 
for one in his condition; ‘I prefer placing 
myself in the hands of Dr. Tournequet.’ 

‘Everybody looked astonished, and old 
Carver’s face grew blacker than a thunder- 


cloud. 

** “Your blood be on your own head!’ hoe 
croaked ominously, and, bundling up his 
instruments, he banged the door behind 


m. 

“*T wish to be left alone with the doc- 
tor,’ said Mr. Furneval, when Old Carver 
_ - it ‘if assistance be needed it can be 
called.’ 

“Everybody withdrew but the patient 
and myself; and there, alone and single- 
handed, I did everything the case required. 


‘“‘Next morning I met Old Carver in the 
street. He was in the habit of passing me 
witha frown without speaking, but this 
time he stopped. 

‘* *“How’s your patient?’ he inquired, with 
a sneer. 

* ‘Noing finely.’ I replied. 

* Your first amputation, I suppose?’ 

* ‘Neither first nor last,’ I said. I didn’t 
amputate it at all.’ 

‘**T suppose you know the leg’s smashed 
to flinders?’ 

“ce | do.’ 

‘And you haven’t amputuated?’ | 


‘Better go by the undertaker’s and order 
a coffin, then!’ 

*©*Ffe’s busy on one of your last victims, I 
believe,’ said I, hurrying along without 
further parley. 

“For nearly a week my patient saw no 
one but myself and the servant who carried 
up his meals. Then a few friends, who had 
never seemed very anxious about him, were 
admitted to eheer his confinement,which he 
bore with admirable patience. Insix weeks 
I removed the splints, and the next day Mr. 
Furneval was driven out. My fame was in 
everybody’s ‘mouth. Even Old Carver 
could find nothing to carp at, for he had 
everywhere circulated the terrible nature 
ofthe injury, and predicted the patient’s 
speedy death.” 

**Was the limb really as badly fractured 
as at first supposed?” inquired a man op- 
posite: 

“Quite; ground almost to powder, you 
might say.” 

*‘And gave no sign of lameness after- 
ward?”’ 


revi- 
ut I 


‘No more than before. There had 
ously been a slight hitch in that leg, 
think there was less afterward?”’ 

‘ ‘‘Wonderful!”’ exclaimed the little doc- 

or. 
“Not at all. You see the injured leg was 
of wood, and we replaced it with a better 
one.’ 





— 


VARIETIES. 





“SEE here,” said he, “I want it settled 
right now who is to be the man of the 
house from now on!” ‘You are, of course,”’ 
said she. ‘Do you suppose I wish to be so 
insignificant, vacillating, and contemptible 
as a man?”—Typographical Journal. 


* * 
* 


EN@LIisH You Know.—‘Ow!” said the 
Cockney, ‘‘vou don’t really like ’ugging, 
then?” ‘Well,’ she confessed, “I cawn’t 
really say that 1 dislike it, don’t you know, 
but I aye halways hunderstood that it was 
a ’armful practice.”— Somerville Journal. 


* * 
* 


‘“‘Wuy. Norah,” said Mrs. K. to the new 
cook. “I thought you said you knew how 
to make nut cake.” ‘‘An’ phwat is thatif 
it isn’t a nut cake, ma’am?” ‘But you put 
your nuts in whole!’’ ‘“Begorry. an’ | t’ot 
yeez was as able to crack ’em as I was. Yer 
teeth’s as good as mine.”—Harper’s Bazar. 

* * 
* 

Botu SATISFIED.—‘‘Have you heard about 
the Barrs? You know, he is a bicycle fiend 
and she is daft over music.” 

*“Well?”* 

“And the poor baby has to suffer for it, 
They have named him Handel.”’—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

* * * 

“Do you think your sister likes me, 
Tommy?” “Yes. Shestood up for you at 
dinner.”’ “Stood upforme! Was anybody 
saying anything against me?” ‘‘No, noth- 
ing much. Father said he thought you 
were rather a donkey, but sis got up and 
said you weren’t. and told father he ought 
to know better than judge a man by his 
looks.”—London Household Words. 

* * 
* 

A MERITED REBUKE.—‘‘And you are the 
man who was saying that a woman knows 
nothing of economy!’ exclaimed the busi- 
ness man’s wife as she surveyed the scene 
of the burglary. 

“Why, this loss is one that I couldn’t 
have foreseen. I locked everything up with 
scrupulous care.” 

“Of course you did. Nobody but a man 
would have thought of compelling burglars 
to ruin a $250 safe in order to get $11 in 
money and a bundle of promissory notes.’ 
—Washington Star. 
















Why Will 


testimony is convincing : 
‘““My trouble commenced after the 
know what was the matter with me. 


of the womb. 


come down. 


could not lift scarcely any weight. 







Pertinent Questions. 


a Woman Throw Away Her Good 
Looks and Comfort? 


Why will a woman drag out a 
sickly, half-hearted existence 
and miss three-quarters of the 
joy of living, when she has 
health almost within her grasp ? 
If she does not value her good 
looks, does she not value her 
comfort ? 

Why, my sister, will you suf- 
fer that dull pain in the smallof 
your back, those bearing-down, 
dragging sensations in the loins, 
that terrible fullness in the lower 
bowel, caused by constipation pro- 


ceeding from the womb lying over and 
pressing on the rectum ? 
that these are signs of displacement, and 
that you will never be well while that 
lasts ? 


Do you know 


What a woman needs who is thus af- 


fected is to strengthen the ligaments so 
they will keep her organs in place. There 
is nothing better for this purpose than Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetabie Com- 
pound. The great volume of testimony which is constantly rolling in, proves 
that the Compound is constantly curing thousands of just such cases. 

The following letter from Mrs. Marlow is only one of many thousands which 
Mrs. Pinkham has received this year from those she has relieved—surely such 


birth of my last child. I did not 
My husband went to our family physi- 


cian and described my symptoms, and he said I had displacement and falling 
He sent me some medicine, but it did little good. 
on about two years, and every time I did any hard work my womb would 
Finally a lady friend advised me to try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, which I did. The first bottle helped me so much, I con- 
tinued to take it right along. My back was almost the same as no back. I 
My life was just a drag to me. 
I am well of my womb trouble, and have a good, strong back, thanks tos 
Mrs. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound.”—Mrs. L. Martow. Milford, III. 


I let it go 


To-day 





FRE BICYCLES GIVEN AWAY, | 
| 


Sewing Machines, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold Watches, 


100-Piece Decorated Dinner Sets and 
Beautiful Tea Sets. 








Many other valuable gifts. Write for Premium List. 
r:A. BROSs., 
The Old eliable Tea House, 

17 Cadillac 


Square, Detroit, Mich. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Eguip- 
ments for Bande and Drum Corps. Tere 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Cshalegs 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
‘usic & Intruct’ns for Amateur Bands, 

’ 
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Ae saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
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SUBSCRIBER, Perrinton, Mich.:—Send us 
copy of written contract or lease. 


PARTITION FENcE.—M., Portland, Mich.: 
—Has the fence ever been divided by fence 


viewers or by the parties? If so,how? No 
one is bound to maintain a ine fence 
which has never been divided. 


CREDIT FOR USE OF WIDE TIRE—ENFORC- 
ING 1T.—READER, Montcalm Co., Mich.:— 
Overseer refuses to allow rebate of high- 


way tax to persons using wide-tire wagons. 
Can he be compelled to allow rebate?— Yes. 
‘’he overseer cannot allow more than three 
days’ road tax to any one person for any 
one year. The person asking the rebate 
must subscribe to an affidavit stating that 
for the last preceding year of June ist he 
has used only wagons with rims not less 
than three inches wide. The overseer is 
authorized to administer such oath. If he 
refuses, make oath before notary or justice 
and present for credit. Overseer can be 
compelled by mandamus: to perform duties 
of statute. See Howell’s Statutes Volume 
IT], page 3,036. 

CLEANING DRAINS AND REPAIRING 
DrrcHES—DAMAGES TO ADJACENT OWN- 
ERs.—B. H. H., Ovid, Mich.:—Has a man 
who has taken the contract to ditch a 


k any right to flood a man’s farm and 
injure bis crops by damming the creek?— 
We could hardly venture an opinion on the 
outcome of a suit brought for damages, 
without fully lenraing all the facts. e 
ean hardly conceive, however, of any cir- 
cumstances which would justify the con- 
tractor in taking such a course, for the cer- 
tainty of damage to upper lands must have 
been apparent. Ditches constructed by aid 
of State swamp lands cannot be cleaned 
until after September 1st., when the crops 
are eut of the ground. The facts as to 
relative position of creek and land, time of 
year, character of stream, etc., must be 
taken into account in fixing damages. A 
suit for damages is the only way of 
definitely determining the matter. 


TRYING TO PREVENT CONSTRUCTION OF 
a DRAIN.—SUBSCRIBER, East Cohoctah, 
Mich.:—Is there any way to stop a town 

from going through my place with- 
a oe. more than theditch? I 
wouldn’t say a word, but I am owing so 
much on my place that I can’t pay my in- 
terest, oa’ am afraid I will lose the place. 
The field is pasture, and for a pasture field 
it won’t be worth one dollar more than it is 
now. I don’t think a law Is right that will 
compel a man to put improvements on his 
place that he isn’t able to stand, and thus 
cause him to lose his place.—You have, or 
already have had, an opportunity of ap- 
pearing before the probate court and giving 
your reasons why the drain should not be 
constructed, and had aright to demand a 
jury to sit on the application. The pro- 
ceedings may be so shaped that other op- 
portunities will be given you, but with this 
you must be satisfied, unless you are pre- 
pared to fight the drain in the courts, 
taking advantage of any lega! defect. This 
last proceeding would doubtlessly cost you 
more than your assessment. Your position 
will have the sympathy of many, but if 
such complaints were always considered an 
effective objection, we would have few 
public improvements of any kind, and 
would not be the progressive common- 
wealth we are to-dav. 

PARTITION FENCE-—-WHEN BINDING ON 
SUCCESSOR—DAMAGES NOT RECOVERABLE 
ON LANDS NOT ENCLOSED BY LAWFUL 
FENCES.—1. A. and B. own farms adjoining 
as shown in plot. A. owns fence represent- 


No. 1. No. 2. 
A. 


i Cc. 






































dotted lines, B. by straight lines. 
$. a. & his farm to D. and E. as in plot No. 
2. How should the fence be divided now 
and to whom does the fence belong now on 
the ground?—From your question it does 
not appear that the partition fences be- 
tween A.and B. have ever been divided, 
either by the fence viewers or by written 
agreement between the parties. If the 
fences, however, have been so divided and 
recorded with township clerk, such division 
would be binding on the parties, their 
assigns and successors. In the absence of 
such agreement A. must maintain one-half 
of fence between himself and E., D. and C. 
The fence represented by dotted line be- 
longs to A., and when the fence viewers di- 
vide the fence they will assign one-half to 
C: to keep in repair and require him to pay 
A. one-half the value of the entire fence. 
The same doctrine applies to the fence rep- 
resented by the straight line and now own- 
ed by D.and E. When this fence is divided 
the fence viewers will assign one-half the 
strip between A. and E., and A. and D., re- 
spectively, to D. and E. and the other half 
to A., onal A. will be required to pay to the 
adjoining owners one-half the value of the 
fence.—2. If A. and B.’s farms join and A. 
does not keep his fence in repair, and B. 
has a good lawful fence and turns his stock 
in his fields and they get on A.’s land, can 


B. collect damages?—Until there has been 
a legal division of a partition fence neither 
party is obliged to maintain any part of it, 
and both are responsible for the trespass 
of their animals. When the fence has been 
divided each must maintain a legal fence in 

ood-repair,and in default of so doing neither 
s entitled to bring any action for damages 
done the particular lands by} cattle tres- 
passing. 


iz Che Hackets. | 


WHEAT. 











Since a week ago the market has held very 
steady, the fluctuations in prices from day to day 
being confined within narrow limits. Present 
conditions are reflected in quotations. Spot is 
scarce, and has advanced a little, while August 
and September futures are lower, because crop re- 
ports promise a better yield for the country as a 
whole than thought probable. These conditions 
are likely to continue. The visible supply has 
reached the lowest point in a great many years, 
and under ordinary circumstances this alene 
would cause an advance in prices. It helps to 
steady the market, but that is all. Speculators are 
not doing much, and probably will not until after 
harvest. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from May 
25 to June 2 inclusive: , 
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The following is a record of the closing prices on 

the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 


Friday .. 00 00ccce 0000ee cove 
Sati Vor cesees coseccescces 
MONG)... cesses cececcsecese 
TROSARY .....cccseeccseccece 
Wednesday. ..recccecccsceee 
Thursday......... 

The visible supply 01 wheat on Saturday iast, as 
yd by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
20,673,000 bu.. a decrease of of 2,013,000 bu, from the 
amount reported the previous week. At the same 
date last year it was 48,819,000 bu., a decrease of 
28,146,000 bu. 

The wheat harvest began in southern Illinois 
Monday. Mascoutah is the center of the great 
wheat growing section of Illinois, but this year the 
crop is next thing to a failure. 

Grain dealers at Indianapolis say that the wheat 
crop of that state will be 27,000,000 bu, against 

,000,000 bu last year, and that the crop will be in 
the market in sixty days. 

The Fort Worth Live Stock Reporter says: 
“Wheat is being harvested by moonlight in north- 
west Texas. Harvesters ran all day last Sunday. 
The splendid weather now prevailing will enable 
the farmers to save theirentire grain crops. A 
meng J of harvesting machinery and hands occa- 
sions the day and night work.”’ 

The Dixie Miller, of Nashville, Tenn., says: 
“Harvesting is over in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and southern Tennessee, while Kansas, Missouri, 
Kentucky and the Virginias are in the midst of 
theirs. Reports from all sources are entirely satis- 
factory and indicate an excellent —_ in both 
quality and quantity. Many sections which usual- 
ly raise but little wheat, report the best crop ever 
harvested.”’ 

Beerbohm says; ‘London bakers are getting 
very short in flour stock, jadging from the fact 
that they were paying more for American ‘pat- 
ents’ immediately deliverable than for similar 
qualities due in a week or two.” 

An elevator firm in Nebraska estimates the 
winter wheat acreage in that State at 18 per cent 
less and spring wheat 39 per cent more than 
last year, and the corn average is 11 per cent 
greater, or 8,500,000 acres. 

The St. Petersburg Journal of Industry and 
Commerce, in a semi-official report dated May 138th., 
says: Winter crops are unsatisfactory in North 
Caucasia, the Don territory, southwestern and 
some central governments; satisfactory in the 
northwest, north and the greater part of the 
northeast. Spring seeding just finished, a portion 
of the crop shows satisfactory condition, but rain 
is wanted. 

The past week in the spring wheat district has 
been little short of perfect in every respect. High- 
er temperatures have forced rapid growth and there 
has been an abundance of moisture throughout the 
whole northwest. The crop now is in almost per- 
fect promise in every district where grown, and 
while perfect mid-June condition by no means in- 
sures harvest results in keeping, present activity 
among harvester and twine men indicates that 
growers are abundantly satisfied with the outlook. 
It is a matter of record that the July 1 condition of 
spring wheat, in two years out of three, may 
safely taken as an indication of the final result,and 
if this rule holds even approximately good this 

ear the result will be a heavy crop.—Chicago 

‘imes-Herald. 

It is hardly possible to lay too much stress on the 
crops at the present time, for, according to all ap- 
pearances, this country will be called upon to sup- 
ply large quantities of grain for export.” Enough is 

<nown about crop prospects abroad to make it pret- 
ty certain that there will be a good market for our 
produce.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 


We cannot see that there has been any improve- 
ment inthe market since a week ago, and the 
trade is in anything but satisfactory shape owing 
to the accumulation of stock in dealers’ hands, 
generally of a very low grade. Quotations are 
——— unchanged, but buyers are more critical 
n their selections. Quotations are as follows; 





Creamery 14@15c; finest dairy, 11@12c; fair to good 
8@10c; iby ary 6@7c. At Chicago the market 
shows a little improvement on creamery grades, 
while dairy has held steady. There is nothing very 
encouraging in the outlook in that market, 
as stocks of ordinary grades are increasing. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Creameries—Extras, 1444c; firsts, 134@14c; 
seconds, 11@12c. Dairies—Fancy, 12c; firsts, 10@11c; 
seconds, 9c; packing stock, fresh, 8c. The New 
York market has ruled quite active and firm since 
a week ago, with choice creamery a shade better. 
Receipts are increasing, and the stocks now held in 
that city are the heaviest ever known. Since May 
1 receipts have been 463,807 pkgs, which are 62,000 
ahead of last year for the same time. During this 
riod, however, there has been shipped to Europe 
.578 pkgs, against 20,586 for the corresponding 
time last year. As nearly as can be estimated there 
are 125,000 pkgs now on hand in that city, perhaps 
60,000 of which are in public warehouses. 
The Daily Tribune says of the market: “The 
market has ruled very steady throughout the week. 
Demand has not proved bouyant,but it has absorbed 
a good deal of stock in a quiet way and while the 
additions to the previous accumulations have been 
considerable, there is no pressure to sell at the ex- 
pense of any shading of prices. Gilt-edged lots of 
creamery have been held at 15c; it has net been 
difficult to sell such at that figure. In fact, a few 
lines of very exceptional goods have brought a 
fraction more, but all classes of buyers were eriti- 
cal in their examination of goods, and where the 
defects in quality were only slight, prices had to be 
shaded very often. Firsts are going mainly at 14c, 
and the lower grades from13c downward. Asa 
rule, the state creameries are not selling quite up 
to the western. State dairy has had dull sale; 
rices have eased off alittle, 14c now becoming a 
ull price for selections of half-tubs. A good many 
tins are coming from some sections; these are out 
of favor with most buyers; the bulk of sales are at 
ae Imitation creamery is held fairly steady, 
and there has not been much change in factory. 
though the tendency to accumulate stock has 
caused a little more anxiety to sell and a slightly 
easier tone to values.’’ Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: 
EASTERN STOCK. 
Eastern creamery, fancy.... ......-+-+- 144%4@15 
Eastern creamery, good to choice, @14 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, good tochoice.... 
Welch tubs, extras.........++ss00+ 


WESTERN STOCK. 


estern, firsts. .. 
thirds to seconds 
Western imitation creamery, cheice.... 
Western eo creamery, fair to 
Factory, fresh, choice....... .. 
Factory, fresh, fair to g: 

At the Utica on Monday last 65 packages of 
creamery were soldat a range of 15@16%c per lb. 
The previous week the range was the same, and 88 
packages were sold. 

- At Little Falls, on Monday last dairy butter sold 
at a range of 12@15c, as compared with 14@15c the 
previous week. Most of the sales this week, how- 
ever, were at 15c. 


CHEESE. 

There is a very quiet market for cheese at 
present, with 7c the price paid for new full cream 
stock. At other points, however, there has been 
some improvement during the week. The Chicago 
market has gained on several grades, and the trade 
seems to be in better shape than a week ago. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Full creams—Young Americas, 8@8%c; 
twins, 74@7%c; brick,6@8%c; Swiss,fair to choice, 
8@9c; Limburger, good to choice, 5@7c; cheddars, 
7@7%c. At New York there has also been a better 
market for cheese, both from the home trade and 
for export. The Daily Tribune, in its review of the 
market, says: ‘Supplies of full cream cheese have 
continued to increase, but -there has been a good 
demand from exporters for large sizes, and prices 
have been firmly sustained up to the close. During 
the latter portion of last week the demand was al- 
most entirely for colored cheese, which took the 
lead of fully 4c over white, but so far this week the 
pas | has been a little larger for white cheese, 
and prices of both are now even on the basis of 8% 
@8%c for fancy.” Receipts in that market for the 
week were 55,412 boxes, and the exports were 27,441 
boxes. Quotations on new cheese in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: 


“* fair to good.. 
Part skims, good to prime.. 

a MCRD. cicce 
Common to fair.... 

Full skims....... oe 

On Monday at the Utica Board, 11,754 boxes were 
sold ata range of 7%@8%c. On the same day last 
year 9,900 boxes were sold at a range of 64@7c. 

At Little Falls on Monday 7,025 boxes were sold at 
a range of 7@8c. The demand was active, and 
competition lively. A yearago the same day 5,654 
boxes were sold at a range of 6%@6Xc. 

In the Liverpool market on Thursday,the choicest 
new American cheese, both white and colored was 
quoted at 44s. per cwt., the same price as reported 
a& week ago, 





WOOL. 


Upon the whole the wool markets show an im- 
provement. There is a better tone in the trade at 
the East, with a better demand observable in the 
West. Dealers appear to belleve that the new tariff 
will prove an important factor ir advancing prices, 


and are buying more a Foreign wools, not- 
ably Australian, have made a slight advance. The 
Boston Commercial Bulletin says of that market: 

“The market continues strong, There is less 
speculation than last week, and more attention has 
been paid to domestic wool this week, particularly 
to Territory wools, and this improvement is dis- 
tinctly legitimate, coming entirely from the mills. 
For ordinary fine Territory 36c clean has been paid 
for large lots. The market is distinctly higher 
than last week. The mills report a somewhat ors 
ter business. The warm weather is having a stim- 
ulating effect, and is aiding retailers in reducing 
their stocks of summer clothing and dress goods, 
Jobbers are better sold ahead on women’s dress 
goods for fall than for many years at this season, 
agd the stock of summer clothing that has been 
carried over no longer seems likely to be excessive. 
The sales this week are 2,941,000 pounds domestic 
and 5,990, pounds foroign, against 1,651,000 
pounds domestic and 7,133 pounds foreign last 
week, and 1, pounds domestic and 452,000 
pounds foreign for the same last year. The sales 
to date show an increase ef 41,089,300 pounds do- 
mestic and 68,989,700 pounds foreign from the sales 
to the same date in 1896. The receipts to date 
show an increase of 4,611 bales domestic and 279,902 
bales foreign.” 

From our State exchanges we take the following 
extracts regarding the market: 





Portland Review; Many farmers were Jate in 





shearing this year, 
small number of fi 


are pay- 
n the =. 
TICs are at 


P is 
9 


Old a load 

k, for which 
Part of the load 
We presume 


Owosso Times: Gadola & Copas have purchased 
so far this season 30,000 pounds of wool at prices 
running from 10 to 18 cents. 

Grand Ledge Independent: We quote washed at 
15@20c, unwashed 10@15c. Up te date Mr. Burtch 
TE  tgaauaaaee about 60,000 Ibs., and Mr. Nixon 40.. 

s. . 


Quincy Times: T. H. Keagle sold his wool clip 
of about 400 pounds to Church & Barnes on Tues. 
day for 19% cents. Last year Mr. Keagle sold the 
same quatiy of wool for 15 cents. The advance in 
price this year is very encourging to wool growers, 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


DErRoIT, June 24, 1897, 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 
Straights eoeeeeeccccesoesesecccseccccsce OF 25@ 450 


errr errrir erty 4 


5 
2 
3 


5 
00 
% 
60 


ce; No. 8, 24%; No. 2 yellow, 
° : 26¢c. 

OATS.—Quot : No. 2 white, 
22%c; light mixed, 21%{c; No. 3 white, 21%c. 

RYE.—Quoted at 34%c per bushel for No.2. No. 
8 sells at 31%c. 

BARLEY.—The range of prices is from 50@60c 
per 100 lbs. 

FEED.—Bran, 810; coarse middlings, $10; fine 
middlings, 811 06; corn and oat chop, $10; cracked 
corn, $11; coarse cornmeal, $11. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare 81 per ton higher. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at per bu. At 


per bbl. 

BEANS—Quoted at 62@65c per bu for hand picked 
in car lots; unpicked, 40@50c per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu,81@1 15; medium,77'4@874c; pea 7744@87c: 
red kidney, 8130@1 77%; white kidney,choice, 81 30 


BUTTER.—Market dull. Quoted at 11@1% 
for best dairy; good, 9@10c; common to fair, 6@7c; 


creamery, 14@15c. 
CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 7c. 
EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 944@1l0c per. doz. 
APPLES.—Quoted at $2 ‘00 per bbl for com- 
mon to good; choice, 84 76@500. Very little de- 
DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 2c; evaporated, 


4%@5c per lb. 
MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 85@90c per gallon 


for pure : 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 7@9c per Ib. for 
Michigan, and 9@10c for Ohio. : 

HON EY.—Quoted at 10@1ic in sections for white 
and 8@9c for dark comb; extracted, 5@6c per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
choice, 11@12%c; imperfect comb, 7@9. 

HIDES.—Green, No. 1, ; No. 2, 5c; cured, 
No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6c; calf No. 1,green, 7c; cured, 
No. 1, 7c; No. 2, green, 54%c: No. 2 cured calf, 5%c. 

POULTRY.—Spring chickens, per lb., Ile; 
fowls, 7@7%c; turkeys, 9@10c; geese.7@8c; ducks, 
9@10c per lb. These prices are for live; dressed 
are from J@2c per lb. more. ; 

uotations at Chicago are: Live—Turkeys, 
og on = Mem Se TAG} “d 
ters, ; ducks, 3 geese, per doz. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Bushel cases, 81 25@1 50 for 
good, and $2@2 25 for fancy. 

BLACK RASPBERRIES.—81 7 per 24-qt. case. 

DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 5@6c for ordi- 
nary to “— carcasses, and 64@7c for fancy. 

PROV SIONS.—Quotations are as follows: 

Mesp pork. ....ccccccccccccccccccccsees BOLD 


SHOPt MESS. ..000 cccccecscseecccssecece 
° ee 


n, RR Ee 

Extra mess beef, new #@ bbl.......00+ 

Plate beef, 000 cece cccsccccccceccccccce 

Tallow $B B.cccccccccccccccccccccces 
COFFEE.—City sg are: Rio, roasting, 150; 

fair, 160; good, 18@i19c; prime, 20c; choice, 22@23c; 

fancy, ; Maracaibo, roasted,25c; Santos, roasted 

24c; Mocha 


roasted. 29c: Java, 32c. é 
HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, 8 0; 
double bit, bronze, 88 50; single bit, solid steel, % 
double bit, solid steel, 89 per doz; bar iron, 
$140 ——_ 7 bolts, 75 per cent off new listi 
tire bolts,70 and 10 per cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, 81 65; $1 95 per 


t 
r cent off list: No 
ire nails, $1 55; steel 


card. 
boiled linseed, - 
oil, 420; 


r cwt; T pig 7% and 10 
anneal wire, $1 50 rates. 


= re $1 55 per cwt, new 


ss quantities, 


quoted as fol- 
lows: No.1 timothy, $1050 per ton; No. 2, an 
Loose hay—Good Timothy, 10; amend to fait 
timothy ; mixed clover and timot 1 8308; 
clover, first crop, $6 50@8; second crop, . Loos : 
oat straw, $4@5 50 per ton; baled, $450; baled whea 
straw, $4 50; oat straw, $4 50; rye straw, $5 29. 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Deraort, Mich., Juve 24, 1897. 
CATTLE. ul 
Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 240 ne 
as compared with 529 one week ago. The qua aA 
was not very good, being wy light stockers 7 
common to tir butchers. Trade opened active : 
best lots at 15@20c higher than last Friday's closing: 
common unchanged. 8415 was the highest pr 
paid for 6 steers av 1,045 Ibs, but the bulk eo 
hands at prices ranging from 82 50 to 88 75. 933 50: 
light to good butchers,82 50@3 00;stockers, 39 he aa 
feeders,83 60@4 15. Veai caives, receipts 
one week ago 166, active, at 85 0 
ibs. Milch cows and springers fairly 
prices ranging from $25 to€45,each mostly 
McLaren sold Sullivan 4 mixed butchers 4 
at $3 50 and 2 bulls av 1,200 at $2 85, 
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ee sold Caplis & Co 2 good butchers steers 
1,135 at 

*\gell sold Sullivan 5 feeders av 816 at 83 75 and 2 
mixed av 1,095 at $2 98. 

Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co 7 mixed butchers 
av 761 at $3 50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 10 steers and 
heifers av 800 at $3 70 and 3common butcher cows 
av 1,050 at 82 50. 

Heeney sold Sullivan 11 steers ana heifers av 885 


at $3 95. 
Nott sold Robinson a bull weighing 1,100 at 82 65 
and 8 fair butcher cows to Black av 943 at $2 75. 

Spicer & M sold Sitlington 4 stockers av 500 at 
#3 40 and 2 do av 675 at 83 40. 

Smith sold Black 5 fat cows av 1,150 at $3 30, and 
10 steers and heifers av 776 at $3 75. 

Baker sold Cross 2 mixed av 670 at 83 25. 

Baughman sold Black 2 fat cows av 1,025 at $3;one 
common do weighing 940 at $2 25,and 8 steers av 855 


at $3 50. 

Sloan sold Sullivan 6 steers av 1,045 at $4 15. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 5 steers av 700 at 
$3 40, 3 fair butchers cows av 950 at $2 75; 2 bulls av 
820 at 83, and 7 mixed av 681 at 83 50. 

Carman sold Caplis & Co 4 mixed butchers av 830 
at $3 10; 6 stovkers to Cross av 715 at $3 40; 8do av 
356 at 83 15; 3 bulls av 400 at 8250, and 2 heifers av 
380 at $2 50. 

Sa sold Sullivan 19 steers and heifers av 790 at 


Coyne sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed butchers av 898 
at $2 90; 9 do to Cross av 666 at $3 15, and 3common 
av 793 at $2 25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 35 stockers av 578 at 


40. 
Spicer & M sold June 2 bulls av 640 at 82 50. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Thursday’s receipts of sheep and lambs only 204; 
one week ago 391. The fei here changed hands 
early. Prices for ]ambs range from 85 to $5 75; 
fair to good mixed butchers, 83 to $4. 

Johnston sold Fitzpatrick 8 lambs av 70 at %5 75. 

McLaren sold same 25 lambs av 53 at $5 25. 

G. J. Smith sold Mich Beef Co 37 mixed av 84 at 


$3 70. 

Clark & B sold Monahan 11 mixed av 72 at $3 50, 
and 10 Jambs av 47 at 85. 

Carman sold Mich Beef Co 10 lambs av 55 at 
$5 50, and 12 mixed av 117 at 83 50. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Fitzpatrick 27 mixed av 102 
at $4, and 9 lambs av 60 at $5 25. 

York sold Monahan 8 mixed av 88 at $3 25. 


HOGS 


Receipts of hogs Thursday 2,836, from the west |- 


direct to packers 950,on sale 1,886 as compared 
to 2,701 one week ago; quality only fair. Market 
opened active at prices ranging from 83 40 to 83 45, 
later advanced 2%c, closing strong. Range of 
pees $3 40 to 83.47%. Bulk at 8345. Stags \ off. 

ough $275. Pigs $3 50 to 83 75. 

McLaren sold Hammond 8. & Co 25 av 239 at $3 45. 

Horne sold same 68 av 205 at $3 45. 

Decke sold same 57 av 193 at 83 45. 

Fellows sold same 91 av 210 at $3 45. 

Green & B sold same 66 av 271 at $3 40. 


Joe McMullen sold same 85 av 182 at $3 45. 

Sprague sold same 70 av 218 at $3 45. 

Patrick & P sold same 74 av 201 at 83 45. 

Nott sold same 28 av 184 at $3 45. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 56 av 186; 60 av 212; 62 
av 206; 31 av 190 and 46 av 200 all at 83 47% 


Sharp sold Parker, Webb & Co 59 av 212 at 83 45. 

White sold same 84 av 173 at 83 45. 

Magee sold same 31 av 242 at $3 45. 

Pakes sold same 120 av 192 at $3 

Baker sold same 64 av 182 at 83 47% 

Carman sold same 35 av 208 at $3 45. 

Baughman sold same 50 av 166 at 83 

Spicer & M sold same 24 av 168; 45 av 
av 162 at $3 45. 

Sloan sold same 55 av 191 at $3 45. 

Spicer & M sold same 125 av 234and 45 av 228 at 


47%. 

York sold Sullivan 89 av 173 at 83 45. 
Truesdal sold R S Webb 10 av 202 at 83 45. 
Horner sold same 66 av 173 at $3 45. 
Osmus sold same 12 av 237 at 83 45. 
Johnston sold same 48 av 184 at $3 45. 


189 and 11 





Frrpay, June 25, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Friday receipts of cattle number 153 head; con- 
Signed through 21 on sale one week ago 106 the 
quality averaged better. Trade was active, the few 
here changed hands quickly as prices strong 25c 
over last Friday’s closing. A few loads more could 
have been sold at the advance, $4 50 was top price 
for a steer av 1,050 lbs and 440 for 16 av 1,143 Ibs; 
balance as noted. Veal calves and milch cows un- 
changed (not maney here). 

Granger sold Cross 4 steers av 712 at 83 60; and 8 
mixed butchers to Schleicher av 666 at 88 20. 

Kelsey sold Magee 5 common butchers av 710 at 
$2 > and 10 mixed butchers to Black av 820 at 


McDonald sold Magee 2 fair butchers cows av 
1,230 at $2 75, and 9 mixed butchers to Mich Beef Co 
av 721 at 83 45. 

Hofferd sold Caplis & Co 2 steers av 820 at $3 75. 

Patrick & P sold Black 2 fat cows av 1,145 at 
$3 25 and 2 do heifers av 855 at $350; also 13 feeders 
to Sullivan av 956 at 83 90. 

Bishop sold Cross 2 stockers av 730 at 88 50; 4 fair 
butchers cows to Magee av 975 at $275; 4 mixed 
butchers to Marx av at 8350. To Cross 4 feeders 
av 890 at 8390 and 16 fat steers to Hammond S. & 
Co av 1,142 at $4 40. 

Oversmith sold Marx a fat cow av 1,160 at 83 and 
9 mixed butchers av 920 at $3 60. 

Brown & Y sold Mich Beef Co 20 mixed butchers 
av 1,022 at 8350; 5 do av 1,110 at $3 and a steer 
weighing 1,050 at 84 50. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


There is no change to note in the sheep market; 
Only 223 on sale to-day as compared to 49 one week 
ago. One bunch yearlings ay 72 lbs. brought $4 25; 
balance as noted. 

Harwood sold Fitzpatrick 20 mixed butchers av 
87 at $3 10. 

Fox & Bishop sold Cross 7 common butchers av 
77 at $3 25, and 22 lambs to Monahan on pt. 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 118 Bg my av 
4 $425, and 40 to Hammond 8S. & av 78 at 


HOGS. 
Receipts of hogs Friday 1,531, one week ago 
1,347; the quality averagedzabout the same. Mar- 
ket opened active and higher. All sold early, 
closing strong and 10 to 12%c higher than last 
Friday’s closing. A few choice lots brought 83 60. 
Hacket sold Sullivan 74 av 167 at $3 45. 
Hamburger] sold same 69 av 211 at 83 424. 
McMullen sold Parker, Webb & Co 74 av 218 and 
77 av 209 at 88 50. 
Lucke sold same 95 av 199 at $3 55. 
Astley sold same 62 av 218 at 83 60. 
Harwood sold same 117 av 218 at $3 60. 
Shook sold same 22 av 177 at 83 52%. 
Patrick & P sold same 46 av 233 at $8 55. 
Kelsey sold same 12 av 221 at $3 50. 
Underwood sold Sullivan 78 av 189 at 88 50. 
Descher sold same 35 av 189 at $3 50. 
McFall sold same 64 av 171 at $3 50. 
Liedel sold same 71 av 193 at $3 50. 
Freeman sold Hammond 8. & Co 13 av 121 at 83 50. 
Pakes sold same 60 av 207 at $3 55. 
berts & S sold same 75 av 212 at $3 60. 
F. W. Horner sold same 49 av 216 at 83 60. 
jue a4 Holmes sold same 76 av 217 and 47 av 200 


a Q 
Sebering sold same 69 av 195 at 83 55. 


Fox & Bishop sold same 115 av 174 at $3 57%. 
Oversmith sold same 88 av 197 at $3 55. 
Cassey sold same 50 av 184 at 83 55, 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFra.o, June 24, 1897. 

CaTTLE.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
5,928, as compared with 5,346 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 5,016, as com- 
pared with 4,485 for the same day the previous week. 
Receipts on Monday were heavy, and the market 
opened slow at a decline of from 10 to 25 cents as 
compared with the close of the week. The market 


closed weak, with a good number left over unsold. 
Since Monday the market has been dull and slow, 
the few sales made being on the basis of that day’s 
rices. The only strength shown is in good dry- 
ed steers, bulls andcows. The big run at the west 
has not improved the outlook, which is far from 
favorable except on the special grade of steers 
mentioned. Light, thin and grassy stock is very 
slow of sale. Quotations at the ciose on 
Wednesday were as follows: Export and we | 
steers.—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,250 to 1, 
lbs.. 84 75@5 00; do. 1,200 to 1400 lbs.. 8450 
65; good to choice fat steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs., 
50@4 65; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
84 35@4 50; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
1,200 ibs,,84 10@4 25; coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,100 to 1,450 lbs., 83 40@3 90. Butchers — _ 
. . 8. 
$4 15@4 30; fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1, 
lbs,, $4 10@4 15; green steers thin to half fattened 
1,000 to 1,400 lbs., 83 40@4 00; fair to good steers, 900 
000 lbs., 85; choice smooth fat heifers, 
841 40; fair to good fat heifers, 83 50@3 90; — 
thin half fat heifers, $2 85@3 40; fair to good mix 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, 83 25@3 75; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, $3 50@ 
40; good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
$3 40@3 65; fair to good butchers cows, $2 75@3 25; 
common old cows,82 00@3 65. Stockers, feeders, bulls 
and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style, weight and 
quality, 83 75@3 90; fair to a quality feed- 
rf 35@8 65; good quality yearling stock 
$3 70@4 $0: stock heifers, fair to 
25; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, 83 65; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
$3 25@3 50; fair to good sausage bulls, 82 90@3 25; 
thin,old, common bulls,82 00@2 75; stock bulls,82 50 
00; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports 
25; fair to fairly good partly fattene 
oung oxen, 83 40@3 75; old,common and er oxen, 
40. Veal calves.—Common to fair, 83 75@4 50, 
ood to choice,$4 00; prime to extra,85 25@5 50. 
ilch cows.—Strictly fancy, 830@40; good to 
Choice, 822@28; poor to fair, $1 ; fan- 
cy springers, &26@38; ( good, 
; common milkers and springers, 814@16. 
Thursday there was nothing doing in cattle; calves 
sold at a range of 84 to 85 75 for common to best. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 9,800 
as compared with 11,800 the previous Monday; 
shipments were 6,200 as compared with 8,000 same 
day the previous week. The market on Monday was 
dull at the low prices prevailing at the close of the 
week. Receipts were the lightest of the season, 
but that did not seem to strengthen the market. 
Yearlings are now selling at the same prices as 
sheep. Spring lambs were also lower, and the re- 
ceipts are ample to meet all demands. Since Mon- 
day the market has ruled dull but steady Eastern 
markets were not in — shape, and the ontlook 
not at all oe or immediate improvement. 
Quotations at the close on Wednesday were 
as follows: Clipped sheep—Prime to fan- 
cy wethers and yearlings, 83 00; good tochoice 
handy sheep, ;common to fair,82 bis vlad 
culls and common, 7. Yearlings lambs 
handy, % to 80 Ibs, 83 75@3 90; good 
Ibs, 83 90@4 00; fair to good, 65 to 
50;culls, common to good, & 75@3 00; 
export lambs, 95 to 110 lbs, 83 95@400. Spring 
lambs—Good to choice, $4 75@500; fair to good, 
H 7; culls and common, $3 7 00. Thurs- 
day the market was slow on sheep, excepting prime 
wethers, which were firm at $4 50 for-ex port grades; 

earling lambs 10c higher; choice sold at $4 10 to 
$35; exporters, $4 50; spring lambs, $5 25 to $5 75. 


Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 29,- 
160, as compared with 24,120 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 19,440 as com- 
pared with 18,720 for the same day the previous 
week. The market opened oe with a liberal 
supply, and prices 5@10c lower, light hogs showin, 
the most decline. At the decline the market rule 
active, and the pens were pretty well cleared. 
Since Monday the market has improved, and most 
of Monday’s loss has beenjregained. A weakening 
influence was the reports received from the west. 
Prime yorkers closed firm, other grades barely 
steady. Quotations at close on Wednesday 
were as follows: Good tochoice light medium york- 
ers, 160 to 180 lbs., 8360@3 624%; good tochoice pigs 
and light yorkers, 125to 150 lbs., 83 62@3 65; mixed 
packing grades, 185 to 200 lbb, 83 35@3 60; fair to best 
medium weights, 210 to 260 lbs, $3 50; 
prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs. 
rough, common to good, 8300@3 10; stags, rough 
to good, 82 25@2 50; pigs light, 100 to 120 lbs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, 83 60@3 65; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to | fair quality, $2 75@3 55. 
Thursday the market ruled strong and active; pigs 
and light weights sold at $3 65 to $3 70; mediums 
and heavies, $3 50 to $3 55; stags and roughs, $2 75 
to 83 25, closing firm. 











CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, June 24, 1897. 

Cartis.—The receipts for last week were 51,090 
against 51,060 for the previous week, and 48,963 for 
the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesdav of this week the receipts have been 
31.777, as compared with 39,087 for the same days 
last week,a decrease of about 8,000 head. On Mon- 
day, with decreased receipts came an advance of 10 
@l5c on all classes of cattle. Although the run 
was short, almost everybody got all they wanted. 
The dressed beef men and the city butchers were 
good buyers from first to last, hence everything in 
the lines bought by them sold strong to 10c higher. 
The top price for steers was $515,and the range 
was down to 83 60 for ordinary steers under 1,000 lbs. 
Since Mondayvalues have declined,and on Wednes- 
day prices quoted were a gi 10c lower on almost 
everything except a few loads of extra good steers 
that sold steady; there were more good and useful 
cattle on sale than any time for a month past, and 
only a few that would pass for extra, and aside 
from the decline, the general market was rather 
slow, closing weak with quite a number carried 
over. One lot of extra steers sold at $515, but the 
general sales were on a basis of $4 90@5 05 for prime 
well finished steers; good to choice steers sold at 
a range of $4 65@4 85; yd to fair, 83 60; 
heifers, 82@4 10; cows, $2@375; bulls, 8 75; 
veal calves. 4@6, with a light ne and firm 
market. Thurs ay receipts were ; market 
strong to shade higher; cows and heifers sold at a 
range of 81 75@4 25: Texas steers, 82 80@4 20; stock- 
ers and feeders, 83 40@4 40. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Receipts for the past week 
were 59,583 as compared with 65,979 the previous 
week, and 56,384 forthe corresponding week in 
1896. Up to andincluding Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 31,090, gry with 42,214 

ecrease of 1 





for the same days last week, a of 11,000 


head. The decreased receipts and An active de- 
mand made the most active market seen in two 
weeks, and brought about an advance of about 10c 
ali along the line, with something more like a 
clearance than for = time during the past 15 days. 
Culls and poor native sheep sold at 83 50@3 75; 
something better, $4@4 50; native lambs, 50; 
clipped western sheep sold at $3 45, and clipped 
Texans, . Clipped Fort Collins, Col, 
lambs sold at 84 40, and in fleece at 8490. Native 
spring lambs sold at 84@4 50 for common and $5@ 
$550 for tops. Since Monday the market has ruled 
dull, and values have barely held steady. On 
Wednesday common native sheep sold at 

3 75; the best, $4@4 50. Texasand western sheep 
seld at 83 85. The ordinary run of native 
lambs sold at 75; Texas lambs, $450; Colo- 
tados, $490@5; common and cull native spring 
lambs, 83 75@4 50; tops, 85@5 65; a load of extras, 
85 85. Receipts on Thursday were 11,000; market 
steady to strong at Wednesday’s prices. 


Hoes.—The receipts for last week were 206,696 
against 166,654 for the previous week, and 155,683 
for the corresponding week in I Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, reeeh ts have 
been 102,316, as compared with 109,465 for the same 
days last week, showing an increase of about 6,000 
head. Monday increased receipts forced values 
down nearly 5c as compared with the average 
price of Saturday, but at the decline there was an 
active business on the part of the buyers, especial- 
ly the big packers, the general market closing a 
trifle stronger than during the middle of the day, 
and nearly everything was sold. Rough packers 
sold at 83 10@3 15; prime heavy — and good 
mixed, 83 25@3 30; prime mediums and butcher 
weights, 83 37%; prime light largely at 83 37%. 
Since Monday there has been a further improve- 
ment, in some instances as much as bc. On 
Wednesday about all the good packers and mixed 
sold at 83 3744@3 40, largely at 83 40; prime mediums 
and butcher weights, 83 40@3 45, largely at 8340; 
prime light, $3 45@350. Receipts on Thursday 
saves * sore. — — war 10c 

igher; light, ; _ mixed, 4714; 
heavy, 88 20@3 52%; rough, $3 20@3 30. 





BEST HOUSED COMMUNITY IN THE 
WORLD. 





Michael G. Mulhall writes in the 
North American for June as follows: 
“There is a greater concentration of 


wealth in the State of New York than 
elsewhere, the average per inhabitant 
being 40 per cent over that of the Un- 
ion at large. This is partly shown in the 
prodigious value of house property, in- 
cluding public buildings, which averages 
$810 per inhabitant in the State of New York, 
against $420 for the whole Union. The six 

iddle States, taken collectively, give an 
average of $660 of house property per in- 
habitant,which is double the ratio found in 
Great Britain, and henceit may be affirmed 
the people of these States are, on the whole, 
the. best housed community in the world. 
The average wealth per inhabitant has al- 
most quadrupled in 40 years, a marvelous 
proof of the progress of these States, and 
unparallelled in Europe; for McCulloch 
lays it down that only prosperous nations 
can double their wealth in that interval. The 
accumulatian in the Middle States per in- 
habitant has been $10.20 per annum higher 
than in New England, and exactly double 
the average accumulation yearly in Great 
Britain in the interval of 1860-1895. Agri- 
cultural wealth forms only 15 per cent of 
the total in the middle States, whereas it is 
25 per cent in the whole of the Union. 





AMBIGUITY.—(Scene, & Highland Ferry.) 
—Tourist: ‘‘But we paid you sixpence each 
as we came over, and you said the same 
fare would bring us back.” Skipper: 
‘Well, weil, and I telled ye nothing but the 
truth; an’ it’ll be no more than the same 
fare fm wantin’ the noo for bringin’ ye 
ack.” 





J. M. STEDMAN, entomologist of the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, 
says that the apple leaf folder may be 
readily killed by thoroughly spraying the 
infested trees or nursery stock just as soon 
as the larvze begin to hatch, and before 
they have had time to fold the leaves to 
any considerable extent. The mixture to 
be used should be the following: Paris 
green, 1 pound; fresh lime, three pounds; 
water, 150 gallons. Since there are three 


broods of this insect each year, there are 
three periods during which spraying can 
be most successfully done. This can be 
ages | determined by observation; when 
the adults appear, watch for the young 
larve. The first brood of larve appear 
while the leaves are unfolding. 
Sunday Grand Rapids Excursion. 

July 4th, via D. G. R. & W.R.R.(D. L. & N.) 
Round trip toGrand Rapids $2.00; Grand Ledge 81. 
Train will leave Fort St. Station at 7:00 a. m. (7:28 
city time). Leave Grand Rapids 7:00 p.m. Tigers 
and Bobolinks play ball.—BLatng Gavett, D. P. 
A., 7 Fort St., Detroit. 











When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion the Michigan Farmer. 


CELERY PLANTS 


For Salein Large or G@mall Amounts. 
It will bea mistake if you do not get prices from 
me before you buy. I advise as best how to set, grow 
and care for the crop free of charge to those who buy 
plants of me. Have grown and shipped plants for 
years. L. M. DIBBLE, Tipton, Mich. 


Northern Grown Crimson Clover Seed for Sale. 
Limited quantity at 8 per bu.f. 0. b. here. New 
sacks 15c each, or free with two or more bushels. 
A. L. BRADFORD, Eaton Rapids, Mich 


HAY-STRAW-HAY 


We want to BUY 50 CAR LOADS, aad will pay 
Highest Oash Price. Write to us. 
JOHN L. DEXTER & CO., Detroit. 














Established 1966. JOHN HUGHES. 
Himsu WALT. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, | Joun Bunsrean. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Slock Commission Merchants, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, = N. Ye 


WANTED TO CORRESPOND cucc.’SNarrina 
TU. E. 


RTLES in large quantities. Address H. 
FEARNEY, 42 Exchange Block, Providence, R. I. 


166 Songs, words and music; with 
SONGS list of 1,500 other songs, ten cents, 
§ BANNER SUPPLY CO., Sionx Falls, 8. Dak. 
EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney-at=-Law 
Practice im all courts; Collections made anywhere 
in U. S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 


AGENTS WANTED for the State Mu. 


tuai Cyclone Insurance Uo. Only reliable parties 
who will devote a considerable part of their time to 
the business wanted. Apply with references to the 
Secretary, Lapeer, Mich. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 1221210 '0727 (cect 
® lots within five (5) miles of 
the city of Saginaw, at $1,000 a forty (40). Good, rich 
soll, and can be cheaply cleared up. Three of them 
could be put into crops this fall. Forty (40) acre lot 
within three and a half miles of the center of the city, 
which is all fenced and under crop. Soilof the best 
quality. This piece can be bought for $2,400. Eighty 
(80) acres within two and a half miles of Layton’s 
Station, Isabella county. Sandy loam and clay sub-soil. 
$8 peracre. Withreasonable payment down, deferred 
ne ge can be made satisfactory to purchasers, 
nquire of W. G. GAGE, 
319 Genesee Ave., Saginaw, E. 8S., Mich. 

















to solicit business 








F ARMS Do you wish to buy or sell one? I have 
® a number of farms taken on mortgages 
that I will sell cheap and oneasy terms at 6 per 
cent. As I have a large enquiry from various 
sections, I am also on the look out for farms that 
can be bought cheap. Send for printed list. B.W 
ABBOTT, 10 Whitney Opera Block, Detroit Mich. 


ELECTRICIT 


Machine Design; Stationary, Locomotive and 
Marine Engineering; Mining; Mechanical and 
Architectural Draw’g; Architecture; Plumbing; 


ssi, 31 COURSES "is: 


& Bridge £ 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Sheet ~¥ 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Metal Prospecting; Ea 
neanegies Shorthand; English Branches. % 
who 
study” GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 

















I Sehools, Box 866 Seranton, Pa, 








EFA RIoMEiF 


Don’t waste time stacking straw, the 


WIND STACKER 


Does it Better without manual labor. 
See that your thresherman is properly equipped, and give him timely notice. 


r 





FOR WOOL 


out in small dribs. 


consign your wool. 





sufficient size to attract the manufacturer, 





THE BEST PRICES 


are procured through dealing with 
a firm who does a business of 


We sell 


direct to the manufacturer and do not peddle your wool 


We make liberal advances on con- 
signments if you desire it, and supply all our customers with sacks 
free, Our circular letter will keep you informed as to the 
conditions of the wool market. Weare responsible. Ask 
any reputable business house or Chicago bank. We 
have had thirty-one years experience. Write us before 
an make money for 


ou ool. Wec y 
SILBERMAN BROTHERS, ‘afaiGsr'8fiat° CH 


ica ——, 


GO, ILL. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





It will be a common sight this year to 
see many monkey-faced or knotty straw- 
berries on the market. The late frost did 
a great deal of damage to many plots of 
strawberries and unless considerable care 
is taken in gathering the fruit, enough of 
these damaged berries will be picked to 
seriously lessen the value of them. 

There is no doubt ot a shortage of this 
fruit, and if growers will be careful in 
packing and marketing, there ought to be 
quite a uniform price throughout the whole 
season. 

Aside from the difficulty of gathering 
only perfect fruit, the frost may prove a 
benefit, for I don’t remember of a season 
when there was a better prospect of a large 
crop than previous to May 21, and if it had 
all matured the market would have been 
badly glutted and low prices would have 
necessarily ruled. 

This killing of some of the buds and 
blossoms may indirectly be the means of 

rolonging the fruitfulness of the plants. 

ad an overcrop been harvested, a great 
many inferior berries would have matured. 
This inferior fruit is more exhaustive to a 
plant than the large and perfect, taking it 
quart for quart. It is the maturing of seed 
which is so exhaustive to a plant. 

If a strawberry bed bears a crop of extra 
large fruit, it should bear a large one the 
succeeding year, but if it bore the same 
number of bushels of small berries,it would 
be so exhausted that the next one would be 
still smaller and more inferior. 

The pulp is what makes the size ofa 
berry, and it is largely made up of water, 
and the limit of productiveness in the pulp. 
or fruit may be reached without materially 
weakening the plant. 

This principle is always keptin view by 
fruit-growers when the propagating of new 
beds or pedigree plants is being carried on. 
It sometimes becomes necessary to allow 
the fruit to form and nearly reach maturity 
that the variety may be ascertained. This 
spring we have allowed some of the ftuit to 
remain on our new beds for this purpose, 
and after staking and marking them, it 
seemed like throwing away ‘“‘a good thing” 
when we picked them off before ripening. 

It is a strong temptation among fruit- 

rowers to ‘‘doctor up’’ the boxes of inferior 

ruit. No doubt this temptation is stronger 
when the fruit is scarce and of poor quality. 
I never objected to this practice, providing 
it is properly done. I do rot approve of 
taking inferior fruit and attempting to 
palm it off for prime by facing the tops of 
the boxes with perfect berries, but I do ap- 
prove of arranging a box of choice fruit in 
as attractive a manner as possible. 

lf a little extra ‘“‘fussing” will assist me 
in making sales, then I shall practice it. It 
is just as legitimate to prepare fruit for 
market in an attractive manner as it is any 
of the other commodities which are offered 
for sale. B. A. WOOD. 

Katamazoo Co., Mich. 





THAYER’S BERRY BULLETIN FOR 
JULY. 





Will it pay to continue strawberry beds 
more than one year? That depends much 
on the condition of the bed at the close of 
the fruiting season. If the ground is rich, 
the rows well filled out, the crop light, and 
nearly free from grass and weeds, it will 
then usually pay to continue one, two or 


more years. If, however, plants are ex- 
hausted by a large yield, and grass and 
weeds have been allowed to grow, it will be 
more work to place old beds in condition 
than to prepare new ones. If to be discon- 
tinued, plow at once and sow some Jate 
crop for feed or fertility. 

To renew old beds, mow off plants; as 
soon as dry burn over, reduce rows to six or 
eight inches in width with spade or culti- 
vator. Remove all weeds, every particle of 
grass, apply a liberal dressing of fine ma- 
nure, cultivate and keep clean as with new 
beds. Right here is one of the great bene- 
fits of keeping new beds perfectly clean. 
It saves a large amount of labor when beds 
are continued more than one year. 

Old beds produce berries a little earlier, 
and second year is often better than the 
first, when treated in this manner. ; 

The bearing canes of raspberries and 
blackberries should be removed immedi- 
ately after fruiting. Cut out all small 
weak canes, leaving only five or six in the 
hill. The removal of old canes leaves no 
hiding —— for worm or bug, or egg for 
same. It also allows the free circulation of 
air and the sun penetrates the center of the 
bush,making canes strong and vigorous with 
a oe development of fruit buds for the 
following season. The removal and burn- 
ing of all dead, weak and surplus growth is 
the preventative against disease. 

In berry growing, remember that good 
work for two seasons is necessary. First, 
and most important, to grow, develop and 
mature strong, healthy canes, vines and 
buds for next season's fruit. Second, to 
mature the fruit, which depends very much 
on the care and growth of the previous 


ear. 
Favorable seasons for fruit are of little 
avail if the preparatory work has been 
neglected. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT NOTES. 





Such a spring as this last has shown how 
important location is in the culture of fruit. 
On the low lands the berries, grapes and 
tree fruits have been badly injured and in 
some places ruined, while on the hills they 
have escaped with comparatively little 
damage. This will prove unfortunate for 
many who have set fruit regardless of the 
fitness of the surroundings, but itis one of 
those lessons which must be learned. At- 


mospheric drainage is too important a mat- 
ter to be ignored, and this is what makes 
the hills the place for orchards. Altitude 
alone is not important. An elevated plain 
would offer little advantage over a low one. 
What is needed is the close proximity of 
valleys or low lands into which the heavy, 
cold air may be drained on these frosty 
nights, giving the warmer air a chance to 
rise up and envelop the hills. Ordinarily the 
late blossoming fruits may escape very 
well, but the more tender orchards are apt 
to be cut short too often for profit. 


- * 
* 


Michigan is well adapted by nature to be 
a great fruit State, but much of her area 
might better be left wild than planted to 
orchards. The indiscriminate setting of 
trees which has been going on during the 
last five or six years {is sure to result in a 
large harvest of disappointment. It will 
be a hard experience for many, but the 
thoughtful learn thereby. Fruit-growing 
is a science of itself, and there is much to 
be considered besides digging holes for set- 
ting trees at the proper season. 
* * 
* 

A remedy for pear blight which we see 
recommended is to cut off the affected limbs 
as soon as discovered,then make the wound 
smooth with a sharp knife and apply a coat 
of white lead and linseed oil. he remedy 
is certainly worth trying. Ifthe blight can 
be stopped by any means short of cutting 
down the tree the cure will be welcomed by 
fruit men. 


* * 
* 


A writer in one of the horticultural 
papers speaks highly of the dwarf apple 
when grown on proper stock. Half a peck 
of fruitit is claimed, is frequently gathered 
from a tree the third year. The trees may 
be set eight feet apart among the standard 
trees, and may be cut out when the latter 
are large enough to bear. Have any of our 
readers had experience with dwarf apples? 
We have never seen them grown in or- 
chards at all, and presume they are rarely 
set for that purpose. We should prefer 
this plan to that of setting peach trees 
among apples, as is frequently done, if we 
could have trees that would bear in the 
third year. 


* * 
* 


A peach orchard may be renewed, it is 
claimed, by sawing off the large limbs and 
giving the old trunk an opportunity to 
start out a new growth. The same method 
applies to the apple. With some orchards 
this may be a good ory to follow, but we 
feel safe in saying that in more than half 
of the orchards the trunk is the poorest 
part of the tree, or at least the top is as 
good as the worm-eaten and decayed body 
will support. In such cases the efficacy of 
the patchwork process may be doubted. 
As the new top should be ready to bear by 
the second year, there is no great loss of 
time in trying the experiment. 


* 
* 


The experiment stations give us a large 
amount of useful information, but there 
is one important pcint which is consider- 
ably neglected, and that is the time it 
takes for the different varieties to come 
into bearing. This is no easy question to 
answer, and years are required to obtain 
anything like exact information in the 
case of some varieties. Yet it would seem 
as though more information might be 
given than has been. In setting an or- 
chard itis of no small importance to know 
what varieties may be depended upon ina 
few years, and what kinds can be expected 
to produce at some more remote period. 
Many varieties have been set aside as 
“shy bearers,’’ and have been grafted or 
cut down to give place to others, when the 
real trouble was that they had not yet 
reached maturity. If they were spared 
they might have become the most profit- 
able trees in the orchard. We need more 
light on this subject. F. D. W. 





for the Michigan Farmer. 
AUTUMN QUEENS. 





Chrysanthemums are “cranky,” and 
many amateurs will not attempt to grow 
them, but they are pretty sure to buy a 
few when fall comes and thereby lose a feel- 
ing of triumph and delight that a woman 
feels, especially if she has been successful 
and placed one, at least, of her own raising 
in her window. Some refuse to try because 
they cannot have a plant with one {flower 
as large as a plate that they have seen at 
the last Mum show. But amateurs can 
grow very nice-looking ones, and though 
the flowers may be small in comparison to 
exhibition ones, ag J will make a very 
pretty show in the windows and please the 
eye G especially if the flowers are a 

right yellow, for these are particularly 
cheerful fin November—mud below and 
clouds above. There is nothing particular- 
ly hard about growing them if one or two 
simple rules are observed. I bring my old 

lants from the cellar the latter part of 


the edge. These are cut out with roots 
attached and a Jot of them placed in a 
narrow box that sits on the window sill. A 
box that comes full of plants, through the 
oftice,from the florist will do nicely. These 
are growing quite nicely by the latter part 
of May, or when the ground is warm, and 
then they are put in a sunny border. Some 
say, “‘Keep them in the pots all summer,”’ 
but [ never succeed so well with them in 
that way. They are thirsty things, and 
one unfortunate ge ge in pots may 
finish them. Indeed, in the ground you 
must water them thoroughly if the day is 
very hot. I pick off the tops, so as to make 
them bushy, until August, and then comes 
poreing. the most important part of all. 
ait fora cloudy day, if possible, but I 
have taken them up in the morning, or at 
evening when the sun is off them, and 
placing them ina cool, dark place where 
not a ray of sun can Strike them, they have 
not turned a leaf. I mix bone dust with 
the soil in the pots, and once a week water 
with rank cow-manure tea. The last of 
September I[ place in a window where there 
is no fire, and they bloom away, even up to 
Christmas. ANNA LYMAN. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PEACHES. 








The season has not been a favorable one 
for the peach crop in this State, and asa 
consequence there will be a short crop this 
year so far as the greater portion of it is 
concerned. There is still a prospect for a 
fair crop in the peach belt, but the cold, wet 
season, is producing peach curl, and it will 

require very favorable weather from this 
time forward to save the fruit now on the 
trees. The curl is more prevalent than 
ever before in the State. In the eastern 
counties of the State the crop isa failure, 
and there will be less fruit to market than 
for a number of years. 

In Ohio the crop is also a partial failure, 
and this is also true of the crop on the Lake 
Erie islands, which usually send a large 
amount of peaches to this market. We do 
not expect much fruit from this direction 
the present season. 

In Delaware the outlook is for only a 
small average crop, and the same is true of 
Maryland. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it looks as if 
the supply of peaches will be a small one, 
and that prices, therefore, will:be consider- 
ably higher than a yearago. The quality 
can hardly be as good as usual after such a 
spring as we have had, and with higher 
prices and poorer quality it looks as if there 
will be a much lessened demand. The crop 
will not be a paying one to the grower 
exceptin individual instances, and the deal- 
ers will also find much Jess profit in the 
crop than usual. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected, after the enormous crop of a year 
ago, that the orchards would be in shape to 
produce another good one, except where 
thinning was practiced to a heroic extent. 
Many trees wiil take a rest this season, and 
a good pensar we have reason to believe, 
were so weakened by the large crop that 
they will not recover from its effects. 





POINTERS FOR ORCHARD PLANT- 
ERS. . 


The family orchard should contain sum- 
mer, autumn and winter varieties of 
apples. It is only the winter varieties 
which can usually be marketed with much 
profit. Hence, the bulk of the trees should 
be of winter kinds. 


If one expects to eat the fruit of trees 
he plantsitis desirable to plant varieties 
which come into early bearing, as Yellow 
Transparent, Porter, Smith’s Cider, 
Smokehouse, Ben Davis, Wealthy, Primate 
and Early Strawberry. While the Bald- 
win, the Russets, Rambo, Delaware Win- 
ter and others will not bear much under 
ten years, the list first named will begin to 
bear the second or third year, and will be 
producing heavy crops at six or eight years. 

Among pears the Kieffer, Bartlett, 
Beurre Gifford and Juliana have the same 
useful character. If these varieties are 
planted, a man can eat pears in abundance 
at the end of six years. 

Of plums, the German Prune, the Lom- 
bard, the Imperial Gage and Moore’s Arc- 
tic have the habit of bearing crops when 
other trees contain nothing but leaves. 

The Rea’s Mammoth among quinces has 
far — the old orange, and should 
generally be —: Some peaches are 
more hardy and more productive than oth- 
ers. Mountain Rose, Old Mixon, Stump, 
Smock and Crawford’s Late are enerally 
to be depended upon. The Early Richmond 
is the most reliable and most profitable 
cherry. The black sweet varieties, as 
Black Tartarian and Windsor, rot much 
less than the white and yellow varieties. 

Fay’s, among currants, is best to sell, 
the white grape is sweetest and best for 
home use. The Downing gooseberry is 
much more prolific than other varieties, 
and is the best to plant. 

The Russian apricots are worthless, good 
only where nothing else will grow. The 
Japan plums are yet on trial. They seem 

be about as hardy as the peach, and 
about as reliable in fruiting. Some of them 
produce fruit of very poor quality. The 
Paragon chestnut is probably the best of 
its kind, and every home should have 
several trees. 

Every home, besides the Concord, should 
have vines of Worden, Brighton, Moore's 
Early, Pocklington, Delaware, Niagara, 
Black Defiance, and, if it will ripen, the 
Catawba. The Cuthbert is the best red 


and the happy man is best fit- 
ted for the hm of life. The 


happy heart is the strongest 
heart. To produceand male 
tain thiscondition, you should 
keep constantly on hand asup- 

ly of that health retaining, 
restoring remedy 


ealth 


It is a purely vegetable 
4] preparation that corrects all 
et of the Liver 
and Kidneys and works a 
permanent cure for 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
URINARY TROUBLES 
GENERAL DEBILITY 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
AND MALARIA. 


In order that it may be handy 
for you we have placed it on 
sale in your nearest store 
Beware of substitutes. There 
is nothing so good as War- 
ner’s Safe Cure. 











Yellow Transparent, Karly Harvest, Moth- 
er, Queen, Benoni, Red Astrachan, Primate, 
Summer Rose, Strawberry, American Sum- 
mer Pearmain and Early Joe. The best 
autumn yo are Jefferis, Porter, Rambo, 
Maiden’s Blush, Smokehouse and Hayes. 
The best winter apples are Baldwin, 
Smith’s Cider, York Imperial, Fallowater, 
Winesap, English Russet, Rhode Island 
Greening and Ben Davis. The above lists 
are for Central Pennsylvania. Plant a few 
trees every year. The orchard can be made 
an element of profit on every farm. 

After the orchard is planted, for at least 
ten years cultivate it thoroughly, keeping 
down all weeds. Corn and potatoes may be 
grown each year,if the ground is thorough- 


nure for crops and trees. After the trees 
come into bearing, the following mixture 
a good application for each acre ot or- 
chard: Forty bushels of ashes, 100 pounds 
ground bone, 200 pounds sodium nitrate. 
Plant pear and cherry trees about the 
buildings wherever there is a vacant space 
which can be utilized.—_ New York Tribune. 


Fourth of July Rates. 

The D. G. R. & W. and C. & W. M. lines 
will sell tickets as usual! between all stations 
on July 3, 4 and 5 at one fare for round trip. 
alt Bont toreturn July 6th.—Geo. DeHaven, 
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( Write for prices on cay poe wanted, 

FARM and GARDEN. Hungaria, 

r] Millet, Silver-Hull Buckwheat, Alfalfa 

and Crimson Clover, Ensilage, Stowell 

and Sweet Fodder Corn. Dwarf Essex Rape. 7}¢¢. per 
Tb.; 100-1b. lots a per Ib. 

- M. ISBELL & CO,, 
125, 127 and 129 Pearl St. W., Jackson, Mich: 


CELERY PLANTS Produced by the oldest and 
® most experienced firm !0 
the business. Best plants. Lowest prices. Prom! 
delivery in good order. Following varieties: Whitt 
Plume, Giant Pascal, Giant Golden Heart, Pink Plums 
and Golden Self Blanching Address for prices 0 
other information, THE PRAIRIE SIDE CEL 
ERY CO., Drawer M., Tecumseh, Mich. 


ARE YOU A PEACH GROWER? 


If so, write us and we wiil give you some important 
information. LAWRENCE & CO: 
Faneuil Hall Market, Boston Mas’ 
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raspberry, the Gregg, Ohio and Palmer 
stand at the head of the blackcaps, while 
Golden Queen is the best yellow berry for 








It is the mission of Hood’s Sarsaparilla to purify, 
yitalize and enrich the blood. . 
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SCHOOLYARD IMPROVEMENTS. 





The subject of schoolyard improvements 
isone that has been agitated for many 
years, but as yet without much practical 
result. Most schoolyards are small, and 
their use must be principally as play- 
grounds for the children, and with such 
use very little can be expected from plant- 
ing in them flowering shrubs or plants. It 
is‘a very fortunate case that even some 
shade trees succeed in living and growing. 
With great care shade trees may be se- 
cured, especially if the children can be 
kept interested in them,as they may be if 
properly taught and trained. But besides 
these the Yards must be clear for the chil- 
dren’s use. Still there is something to be 
done to beautify the place, and that with- 
out interfering with it as a playground— 
and that is planting climbing vines to run 
over the porch and on the walls, and, per- 
haps, to train on the fences. 

For this purpose are suitable quite a 
number of different plants, among which 
are our native, hardy clematis, C. Virgini- 
ana; the European sweet clematis, U. 
Flammula; the Japanese species, C. panic- 
ulata; and the large-flowered hybrid 
forms, prominent among which are C. 
Jackmanni, C. Henryi, and Madame Ed- 
ouard Andre. Among the climbing honey- 
suckles are eight or ten fine hardy varie- 
ties. The trumpet flower, Bignonia or Te- 
coma radicans, is hardy and beautiful. 
The Chinese wistaria will succeed well 
over a broad region. Ampelopsis Veitchii, 
the Virginia Creeper, and the Dutchman’s 
pipe, Aristolochia sipho, are all admirable. 

ith a little more attention, running roses 
might also be — It will be seen 
that there is sufficient variety to select 
from to suit all cases and situations, and 
much may be done with these vines in 
adorning the school buildings and grounds, 
and that without detracting from the latter 
as playgrounds.—Vick’s Magazine for June. 


THE ONION CROP. 


The largest and best onions are grown 
for seed. While they can hardly be con- 
sidered a certain crop, yet when anything 
like a fair crop is secured, they are a profit- 
able crop to you. On account of the work 
and the cost of keeping the crop clean, it is 
quite an item to select a piece of clean land 
and for the same reason only well-rotted 
and thoroughly fined manure should be 
used. To getthe best results theland must 
be rich. Itis always a waste of seed to try 
and grow onions in anything but a rich soil. 

Wood ashes, poultry manure, guano or 
thoroughly rotted stable manure can be used 
as fertilizers, taking pains to work it thor- 
oughly in with the soil. There is little 
danger of getting the soil too rich. 

It is important that the seed be sown 
early. Securing the seed and manuring the 
land should be done in good season, so that 
the first favorable opportunity in the spring 
the seed can be sown. Have thesoil as fine 
as possible when the seed is sown in order 
to secure a good germination of the seed 
and a vigorous start of the plants to grow. 
Be sure that the seed is of good quality. 
If the seeding is to be done by hand, work 
out the rows about eight inches apart 
and make the drills about one inch deep. 
Sow the seeds as early as possible, two or 
three seeds to the inch. It is quite an item 
to get the seed distributed evenly in the 
drills. ‘I'he advantage in using the drill is 
that the seed can be sown and covered more 
evenly with less work. 

Some growers, in order to get the plants 
started earlier and to some extent at least 
lessen the work of keeping the crop clean 
at the start, sow the seeds thickly in a bed 
or frame and, after they are well up, trans- 
plant them into rows where they are to 
grow. 

When the seed is sown it isimportant to 
have the soil in good tilth. Work out the 
rows and then lay the plants not over two 
inches apart. Itis better to use plenty of 
plants and thin out than to have vacant 
places in the rows. 

If the land is not so rich as it should be It 
will be a good _ to scatter a good dress- 
ing of wood ashes or commercial fertilizer 
over the surface. The onion feeds very 
near the surface, and the necessary culti- 
vation will work the fertilizer into the soil. 

A fine, sharp-toothed steel rake is one of 
the best implements with which to begin 
the cultivation as soon as possible, for in 
this way the weeds will be the easier kept 
down. It will be an exceptional case, how- 
ever, when hand weeding will not he neces- 
sary. But acareful use of the rake and 
cultivator in good season will greatly lessen 
the work of hand weeding. ith this, as 
with many other crops, it is best to com- 
mence in a small way and increase the 
acreage after experience has been acquired. 








ACCORDING to a Kentucky paper, there is 
on the Enock McCall farm, near Vansburg, 
that State, an apple tree that has been 
bearing fruit for 90 years. It isa Yellow 
Bellflower, and was planted when this 
whole region was almost one solid forest. 
It has lived to see the giants of the woods 
disappear, towns and cities spring into 
view, two generations of people die, and 
three new generations appear; yet the old 
Bellflower stands like a sentinel at his post, 
and annually drops big yellow apples. It 
would-take a basket 48 teet wide set unuer 
the tree to catch every apple that falls. 
Five feet from the ground the tree measures 
9 feet 6 inches in circumference. It shows 
some signs of decay, but no doubt the year 
1900 will find it producing as sweet and 
fragrant blossoms and delicious golden 
oo tas it did nearly one hundred years 





Che Poultry Darb. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 








C. A. A., Albion, Mich., writes: ‘My 
combs turn dark, and the fowls seem weak; 
they stagger around, and seem stupefied. 
Their bowels are very loose, and the dis- 
‘charge is quite yellow. What ails them, 
and what can I dofor them?” Your fowls 
have diarrhoea, and you should treat them 
at once or it may develop into cholera. 


Treatment: Give five drops of camphor on 
a bolus of meal, or ten drops in a pint of 
water. If our friend will look into a back 
number of the FARMER he will notice this 
same recipe, and if he will follow it he will 
soon be out of his trouble. 

+ W. G., Clearwater, Mich.. writes: 
‘“*Please tell me why my young ducks are so 
often found upon their backs unable to roll 
over. Itis rapidly increasing the mortality 
of my flock. They seem perfectly healthy. 
I feed oatmeal flakes, cooked or scalded 
cornmeal, and wheat; plenty of clear water, 
and all the range they need.’”’ Your ducks 
have indigestion, and you should stop your 
cornmeal feed at once and give them wheat 
bran. Itshould be fed rather sloppy. It 
will _ them. Give a teaspoonful of 
sulphur in two quarts of feed twice a week. 
= = let them have water except to 

rink. 

G. D. W., Yale, Mich., writes: “I wisha 
little information as to incubators. State 
what is the best temperature to hatch dif- 
ferent kinds of eggs—duck’s, turkev’s and 
hen’s?” There should not be any difference 
in the temperature with eggs, as they all 
need the same heat, and it should be 103 to 
105 degrees. Very seldom do we have ours 
103, but 105 will not hurt them if not kept 
so too long. Cc. L. HOGUE. 

CaLHOUN Co., Mich. 





for the Michigan Farmer. 
FANCY STOCK AND FANCY PRICES. 





Not long ago a prospective purchaser 
called at the home of the writer to procure 
some eggs for hatching. After numerous 
inquiries in regard to the stock, which of 
course the party had a perfect right to 
make, the gentleman concluded that he 
would take a setting of Plymouth Rock 
eggs. After the eggs were ready, the price 
was asked. It being late in the season and 
considering that the purchaser called at the 
farm for them, we named the very moder- 
ate price of fifty cents per thirteen. The 
party was quite thunderstruck. ‘*What, 
fifty cents for only thirteen eggs! Why, 
Ihad no idea they were from such fancy 
stock.” The writer learned later that our 


worthy friend would have considered 
fifteen or twenty cents a reasonable price 
for hens’ eggs and fifty cents a setting an 
exorbitant price for turkey ope. 

Recently a neighboring farmer wished 
some duck eggs. e went to a neighbor- 
ing breeder of the desired variety to pur- 
chase the same. When informed that they 
were a dollar per clutch, he was quite 
dum founded. e had expected a quarter 
of that ameunt would be about the thing. 
He went away without theeggs. He had 
no use for “‘fancy”’ stock. 

The above instances are tair illustra- 
tions of the idea that exists among aver- 
age farmers. The man who pays prac- 
tically no attention to such matters has no 
idea of what it costs to raise thoroughbred 
poultry. It doesn’t seem to occur to them 
but what a flock of thoroughbreds will 
continue to be thoroughbreds with the 
ordinary amount of care bestowed on the 
average farmyard flock of multi-colored. 
dunghills: Itis one of nature’s laws that 
things cannot stand still; they either go 
backward or forward. The same rule 
holds true with — A thoroughbred 
must go backward or forward; if itis the 
latter, it requires time and expense on the 
part of the owner. A mongrel cannot get 
worse, because it is on the lowest round 
already. But it is one of the easiest things 
in the world, with a very little mismanage- 
ment, for a thoroughbred to go down hill. 
Every breeder of blooded stock of any kind 
will tell you this. 

The average farmer buyer never stops 
to consider what it is that he is buying 
when he looks for thoroughbred eggs. He 
never stops to think what the eggs are or 
what they represent. To him they are 
just simply eggs. He sells his mongrels 
for eight cents per dozen, why cannot his 
— or sell his thoroughbreds the same? 

ggzs or fowls from thoroughbred stock 
from the yards of areliable breeder, mean 
something more than yolks and shucks. 
They represent, possibly, years of careful, 
thoughtful labor all the time, working 
towards some vantage point. It always 
represents a no small amount of mone 
out, and often it is expense the breeder will 
never realize from. don’t begrudge the 
breeder his price. If you can get orgs for 
a dollar per clatch, from thoroughbreds 
that are thoroughbreds, and you want 
them, take them. If you can’t get your 
money out of them at that figure, you 
couldn’t if you got them ata discount on 
market price. 

Let us take an illustration und see 
whether or not we would be apt to get our 
money back from an investment in some 
dollar eggs. Our Plymouth Rocks this 
year have hatched at least an average of 
eleven out of every thirteen eggs, and at 





this writing are doing even better than 
that. Out of this average, under favor- 
able circumstances, it would be a poor 
manager who couldn’t raise seven or 
eight. If these are out reasonably early 
they should bring at least forty cents per 
head tor market alone. What have you— 
the average farmer—got that will give you 
a better percentage on your investment? 
It seems extremely odd to mene thata 
turkey raiser is not willing to sell eggs at 
fifty cents per fifteen. They argue that 
above the market price.” 
True itis. But the person who sells eggs 
at this price, unless he is absolutely flooded 
and has positively no chance of settin 
them, even though his stock be a flock o 
multi-colored dunghills, is making a dear 
bargain. Turkey eggs ——- hatch well. 
To illustrate, our hens so far have not 
brought us less than twelve poults each. 
Some have had as many as sixteen. At 
this writing we have fifty-six poults from 
fcur hens. And yet some would be willing 
to part with twelve — for fifty cents. 
The writer has had the pleasure of being 
asked to do the same. Eggs from mon- 
grel turkeys that will batch reasonably 
well are cheap at two dollars, and yet 
you can buy from thoroughbreds at that 
price, and from the very choicest at double 
that figure. We have known turkey eggs 
bought at one dollar per clutch to hatch 


every egg, and every poult reach maturity. 
— y Pont P REYNOLDS” 


this is “wa 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
LATE HATCHED CHICKENS. 


Late hatched chickens are profitable or 
otherwise, according to the care given 
them and the accommodations you may 
have for keeping them. Where there are 
large flocks of early hatched birds and no 
way of separating the sizes, the early birds 
will trample the smaller ones under foot 
and crowd them away from the feeders, 
and itis time and money thrown away to 
try to raise late chicks. Whenever the 
early flock can be kept in separate yards, 
or the rooms for winter keeping are light 
and commodious, nothing on the farm =" 
better than 100 chicks hatched in July 
and August. The weather for six weeks 
or two months is almost sure to be 
favorable, plenty of grasshoppers and bugs 
furnish meat, and let the bone mill and 
weary arms have a rest. The dro pings 
from the grain fields will furnish all else 
needed, and by the time that really cold 
weather comes the quick-growing breeds 
will be nicely feathered. Late hatched 
chicks grow rapidly; then a warm shelter 
with plenty of sunlight will boom them 
right along. From January first until 
June, when the broilers are plenty, they 
will be bringing a good price in the dressed 
poultry market. en cents per pound in 
April and May, and nine cents in March, is 
much better than six cents in November, 
especially where grain is cheap and room is 
not too expensive. In fact the largest 
share of poultry expense is the housing and 
care. Late hatched chickens must have 
separate roosts and feeding places, be kept 
free from vermin, and plenty of sweet milk 
and clover chaff will supply the place of 
bone in a measure. Cabbage and beets, or 
sweet apples, for green food, and millet or 
cane seed to scratch from the litter and 
they will thrive without much trouble if 
they are keptin out ef storms. In fact it 
is becoming more and more necessary to 
keep fowls in shelter during cold rains or 
other storms. There is no gain In flesh and 
much danger of colds and roup. A flock 
of small chickens standing on one foot and 
crying with the cold is a discouraging 
sight. They should never be let out in the 
cold, but given roomy scratch pens anda 
little millet seed to hunt forin the straw. 
f you have never tried a few July or 
August hatched broilers try them this 
year; they have just as fine a flavor as 
those hatched in February, and will en- 
counter no colder weather; feed is cheap; 
care and shelter are the expensive items in 
the bill. 

HILLsDALE Co., Mich. E. M KIES., 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


POULTRY NOTES. 


Lice are not desirable about a poultry 
house, but it must be remembered that they 
serye one useful purpose. They help out 
the poultry papers. Were it not for lice, 
what would some of these publications do 


for copy? 


In an experiment reported in the Rural 
New-Yorker it was found tbat eggs kept 
three weeks did not hatch well. Those ten 
days old gave a good hutch. The indica- 
tions were that hens which had been 
forced for a large egg record produced a 
greater proportion of infertile eggs than 
those which had not been crowded. This 
is what should be expected. Overwork in 
the case of any organ will result in an ab- 
normal! condition which must affect the 
offspring. _ 

* 

“Turkeys like cabbage worms,” says a 
writer on poultry, ‘‘a fact that carries its 
own suggestion.”” We know they do, but 
we believe they like the cabbages a trifle 
better than the worms, and we allow this 
opinion to carry its own suggestion. 

* * 


- 

A persistent sitter is aggravating enough, 
but she does not compare with the hen that 
leaves the nest after she has spoiled the 
ones. Then is the time for the most en- 
thuslastic fancier to wish that the ancestor 
of all hens had died inthe shell, or been 


served for dinner before she had laid an egg. 
It was in such a case as this that our 
usually serene neighbor became desperate. 
There was the nest of high-priced eggs but 
the hen had changed her mind, an there 
was not another on the premises that 
showed the slightest inclination to be ac- 
commodating. He caught the most prom- 
ising looking hen he could find and placed 
her on a nest in a box just large enough to 
hold her. Then, after putting a weight on 
her back he placed the cover on the box 
and left biddy to choose between sitting 
quietly and trying to get out. The weight 
was not very heavy, it was admitted, only 
a copy of a New York daily with the edi- 
torial page torn out, but the hen did not 
know the difference. She accepted the 
situation and came out with a brood of 
healthy chicks. Such treatment may do 
well enough with Plymouth Rocks, but we 
can easily imagine what the result would 
be in case a Leghorn were imposed upon in 
this manner. 
* * 


a 

The Michigan Fancier speaks to the 
point when it says that standard fowls are 
not the best layers. ‘‘The Standard is not 
built for utility at all,” it says. ‘It is 
made for looks. If anyone will show us 
where there is asingle point in the hun- 
dred that goes to make a Standard Leg- 
horn or Hamburg that makes the faintest 
approach to utility we will take it all 
back.” Itis a hopeful sign when a poultry 
editor can express such an opinion without 
danger of decapitation for treason. The 
public has all along known that utility and 
fancy are not the same, in spite of the piti- 
ful attempts of some writers to prove that 
they are. Now fanciers are recognizing 
that utility is of the first importance, and 
the demand for breeding fowls shows that 
people appreciate it. 


a 

Warning is frequently given against feed- 
ing hard-boiled eggs tochicks. If fed toexcess 
they may do mischief, but used in modera- | 
tion they form one of the best of foods. If 
fed two or three times a day at the rate of 
one egg to fifty chicks they ought to do no 
harm. We have found it a good plan to 
mash them fine with a table fork; then 
either feed in that form or mix with crumbs 
of Johnny cake. The surplus eggs may be 
used at a good profit in this way. . ‘ie 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


Fioods 


Cure sick headache, bad a 

taste in the mouth, coated 

tongue, gas in the stomach, ' & 
Do 


distress and indigestion. 
not weaken, but have tonic effect. 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








UFF LEGHORNS, S.C. B. Leghorns, Barred P 
Rocks, Black Minorcas. Pekin Ducks. Beggs 
$1 per 17. EB. L. LARNED, Worden, Mich. 


LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS cor iocse se Dor ts: 90 tor 
$1.50. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 








1G beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS, exclusively 

High scoring, thoreughbred stock. Pitkin and 

Conger strains. Gockerele $2 to $2.50; Eggs, $1 per 16. 
M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 
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THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louls & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 


BR. @. BUTLER, D. F. & P.A., 
9 Fort St.. West, (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN). 


And Chicago and West Michigan Ballway, 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lanai: Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Maskeuea. * 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 














aM. P.M, 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Ionia and Greenville -» 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City.. oe 83 310 
PORinccccccccccsscrsccses sccccce : iden ieee 
TRIG TRAPEER. oc cccccccccccccccccccoccccce 8:00 1:10 eee 


Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 6:40 and 10:20 p. m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St., west, 
Detroit. "Phone 368. 
BLAINE Gavertt, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
Jamzs Austin, Commercial Agent. 

Go. DeHaven Gen. Pass. Agent. 





NRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
~ footof Brush St. City office, 84 Weodward 
Ave. Telephone 89. 











Lve. EAST VIA POBT HUBON. Arr. 
* 7:55 am | Mt. Clemens, Pt Huron & North; ¢t 9:40 am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | + 9:05 pm 
t 1:10 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | * 1:5) pm 
* 4:50 pm | 8t. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | t¢ 6:10 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:46 am 
$ 1:30 pm | ..-..eceee Mt. Clemens. ... ..... | ¢ 6:10 pm 





EAST VIA WINDSOR. 


2:00 m Fang Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... t 6:00 pm 


DETEOIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 





"1 





























6:65 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | t 9:26 pm 
$11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago | ¢t 3:56 pm 
{ 4:05 pm | Saginaw,Gd Rapids & Milwaukee | 11:60 am 
6:46 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | t 8:19 am 
* 8:30 pm | Lans: Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:05 am 
*10:46 pm | Gd Rapids,Gd Maven &Muskegon | * 7:30 am 
FFDaily except Suuaay. *Daliy. {Sunday only, 
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(Continued from page 505.) 

of reading. We have acquired the habit 
of working more than reading, and if we 
are to keep pace with our brothers we 
have got to strike an average upon those 
two matters, and let us try to average 
equally or we will find ourselves away be- 
hind. Let us read just alittle bit about 
botany. Now don’t say, “Oh! I never liked 
to read about plants and weeds.” But 
don’t you love to have a few house plants? 
Don’t you always give them the sunny 
window, change the soil etc?’ Wouldn’t 
a small amount of education in this line be 
of use in caring for those plants? Then 
when a chance caller stops to admire your 
beautiful begonia and remarks ‘how true 
it is that a begonia leaf is always un- 
symmetrical,” we will not look or act as if 
we never knew that before. 

But 1 am getting a great — from my 
starting point, nevertheless if we are to 

’ educate ourselves upon sociability we must 
read, to be able to converse upon all these 
various subjects. Yes, read upon botany, 
upon physiology, upon history, current 
events, and if you dare, upon political 
economy. * 

This last subject brings me to the 
third line which radiates from the Grange— 
education in public affairs, so that the 
farmer shall be a better citizen, a more in- 
telligent yoter and a more earnest advocate 
of wise legislation. 

And yet another point—an education 
morally, so that we shall be better and 
truer men and women for having belonged 
to the Grange. We should be advancing. 
I have urged for more book reading, and 

et book learning is but a small part of 

nowledge or of education if we do not 
live it. The Grange gives you an oppor- 
tunity to liveit. This is what the Grange 
has been doing, is doing and always will do. 





and Return $14.50 
via OF ae ser Sport Line.”’ 


The Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America and their friends will no doubt be 


leased to learn that the above low rate 

hes been secured from Detroit with acorre- 
sponding low rate from other points in 
Michigan via the Michigan Central and 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton lines, 
forming the direct line south. ‘Tickets on 
sale July 13th, 14th and 15th, good for re- 
turn until July 2ist with an extension if 
desired until August 15th. Full informa- 
tion at Michigan Central ticket offices. 


Chatt. 








Y. P. 8. C. E. to 8an Francisco—Ohoice of 
Direct Routes. 

5 Ticks pot onany train; on sale June 28, 29, 30, 

ul 3 

ToSan Francisco. 

To — aco. eee 

To Ogd 

To Denver and Colorado Springs 

To Kansas Ci 


Approximately same rates returning. 

Reserve your sleeping car accommodations new. 
For further information call on or address Wabash 
City Ticket Office, No. 9 Fort St. West, Detroit. 








WHEN writing advertisers please mention the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 


THE FARMER’S FORGE 


For Farmers, Mechanics and Jobbers. 
Guaranteed to be the Cheapest 
Forge Made. 
Fully Warranted. 


PRICE, ~ ae July 
15th, 1897. 


Feed meter $6.50, 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


—G. A. SHAVER, Mfr., 


@aranac, Mich. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 223oc28oc2°% FREE 


Catalogue mailed 
C.G. HAMPTON & SONS, Detroit, Mich. 


Cider & Wine Press 


NE eh MACHINERY. 
= POWER AND HAND PRESSES. 
Spier: Capech, 10 to 120 bbis. in 10 hours 
; Lage y nd for Catalogue. 











Empire State Pulley & Press Co., 
Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y- 


THE CLIPPER 


FOR FARM USE. 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL 
Bean and Seed Cleaner 
made. Also cleans all 
kinds of grain. In gen- 
eral use by Elevaior, 
Seed and Bean Dealers. 
we fend —— 


E A. : FERRELL & 60., 


aginaw, Mic 








+ hee information how you can 5 & 
bar fence with 6 heavy 

7 wire stays per rod with No. 10 line 

wires for 24 cents per rod. No. 11 


FREE: quae 11D Wires 21 cents, etc. No machine 


or patent OF patent rights for sale. 
CKSON & CO., Weston, Mich. 


FARMERS SAVE MONLY 


ON BINDER TWINE, SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS. 
Write for special prices ox on first-class Binder Twine. 
. F. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 
AGENTS AT ONCE 


MUST HAVE to sell Sas socks 


and Deor Holders. _—— Sash Lock free for two- 
4 ata Immense ; r than weights; burglar 
0: 9.887; Waite’ "quick. Address 

©O0., Bex 111, Philadelphia, Pa. 








STEEL FRAME 
me BUCKEYE 


GRAIN DRILL 
“Well Sown is Half Grown.” 


In buying a Drill you should seek 
that one which 


HAS A 
POSITIVE FORCE FEED 


which always itisures a Uni- 
form and pupmer Distribu- 
tion of seed; one with 


High, Broad Tired Wheels 


so that the draft may be light; 

a Steel Frame which is light- 

er and stronger than wood; 

having a Lifter Bar that will 

RAISE THE HOES BASILY: 

a rachet device which wi il 

drive the Ph from either wheel so that 


a ground may he sown in turning either way. 


. these ae qualities are embodied in the BUCKEYE 

RILLS. rite for catalogue and circulars which fully 

‘ pa them and our BUCKEYE FERTILIZER DRILLS, BUCKEYE 
RIDING AND WALKING CULTIVATORS, BUCKEYE SEEDERS, &C. 


P. P, MAST & Co. 4 CANAL ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 





BRANCH HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
HALLOCK'S S Success “Gilt Edge” Potato Harvester. 
Pre AT LAST ;; just what the po- 
tato growers have long wished for ; a 
LOW PRICED DIGGER, 
that will do work equal to a man with 
a fork. Insist on your dealer getting 
“Success Gilt Edge’ for you ; if he 
will not, write us at once, 
Box 803. 


D. ¥. Hallock & Son, York, Pa. 


Be sure and mention this paper ual give your Co, 


Sent on 
trial: to 
be return- 
ed at our 
expense if 
not satis- 
factory. 





FASTEST WORKING HAY PRESS MADE. 


When —_ hay is baled, your market is at e ur door. In the field or in the 
<a barn, and particular: ly for bank barns, the best press is the 


SOUTHWICK BALING PRESS 














Catalogue. 


BETTENDORF AXLE CO. — av. w. rronr street, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 








WRITE NOW 


Used on every a 


shock. Pull and it’s fast. 
Ties itself. Costs less thanstring. 
Never wears out. Thousands easily sold 
in a town. Good profits. Get your town 
agency now. It isa valuable agency. 
SAMPLES THREE SIZES, FOR FIVE CENTS 


Testimonials of Agents who have sold the 


Holdfast Corn Binder. 


S “Finest bee Bos for heegeng m corn shocks that I have everseen. The best 
™ seller. farmer, he liked them so well ordered 800 more. 
Sold Ug 100 to to 100) to almost every —— to whom I showed them. 
: goo oni te nog sa nits J. W. GILBERT, Hillsdale, N. Y. 
. x uck w em for t) ehard times and no mo: hb 
sold to are more than pleased with them. Want more this fal fall. * we 
He bought 6,000 in 1896. C, E. LIVERMORE. 
= ‘Best things for the purpose I ever used or sold. Used 4,000 my- 
> selflast season, Sold ten thousand in a very few hours to my 
neighbors.”’ C. H. Taytor, Round Hill, Conn. 
“‘Holdfast Corn Binders are just what their name implies, 
they do hold fast. I sold = 750 last year.” 
LEwIs Roy, Stillwater, N. J. 
THERON LAWRENCE, Denver, N.Y. says:—*Have 
2 soldthem fortwo years. A good selling article 
: on their actual merits. Have sold 
nearly 20,000 in the last two seasons 
and have never heard one 
single complaint, 


Use, and 
Make Moneys 


TIE CO., 


Box 54, 
Unadilla, N. Y. 


4 for Samples, 
@Costs us 4 cts. 
™ to Send Them. 


DURABILITY 


is the most desirable yap J in a tank. 
These possess itin a high d pine They 
are made in any size with capacity from 
2 bbis. to 180 bbls. They are so made that 
they cannotleak. Especially desirable for 
use in buildings. Notinjured from freez- 
ing. We can’t tell you all about them 
here. Better write for prices, &c., to 


Eelly Foundry & Mch. Co., 16 Purl St. Goshen, ‘ha 





— oe 25 8. ewe ke 


Gy NOS yan yet Leak on nts 
GALVA NIZED 


‘OTEEL TANKS 


MEANY INDFLS 





WHEN writing to advertisers mention that you saw advertisement in Micuig¢an FARMER 





When writing to advertisers please 
mention that you saw their adver. 
tisement in the Michigan Farmer. 





depends largely upon the 
ip gh gee have ae whic 
e water EASILY, QU 
and with LITTLE EFFORT. We mis, 
just such a pump, and its name is 


BUCKEYE force 


PUMP 


ump. 
will 





e e perial Gal 000 ow = 
alvaniz 
alls —— | paioaena Iron Turbine wind 
ngines, wn Mowers, F 
Write for Circular C.—It's FRE hae | 


MAST, FOOS & CO., Springfield, On} 


th Farmers HANDY WACON 


Company, 7 
SAGINAW, Mich. Z (Saks 
are makers “Ge \ FY, 41 
Low- Down Jf g PM 
Wide-Tire A Abia N 


a 





WHEELS for 
Old Farm Wagons, and “Bie CROP FOR’97.” 


Don’t strain your back by 


All-Steel Tr ucks, pitching it over high wheels, 


Circulare Free. Y or cut 
narrow tires when you can get a Hey Po 9 
Free wagon for CC 6402 and V 2272, 


THE CHARTER GAS AND GASOLINE 
STATIONARY ENGINES 


5 actual 
1s rw, sreziise “TRAerIes 1 one 
A 18 and 22 actual H. ae 
ad tet x crenine PORTABLE ENGINES 


os 5 to 18 actual H. P 





Charter ‘Bas Engine 6, 







































































Harvest Your Wheat For A _ An Acre, 


an amount invested 
me, 
the farmer to ha wnen d ol tine 


utting wheat 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE. co. ‘s "Adrian, Mich. 


7 The Peerless Fence Co, 
SSS5) 














HURCH STEEL SPRING LOCK 
ire Fence and Gates. Have No.7 
Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel Leck 
that locks line wire to picket. Cannot 8: 
Write for Free = Semele, Circs. and Terms 
Agents. The Church Manfg. Co. 
Box 425, Mich 





T ANKS% of any shape or aon of white pine or 
red cypress, FREE FROM SAP, 
at low prices. Send for catalogue and 
learn - Ray the relative a of tank —- gal- 
vanized ook oe Pampa gas engines, etc. 
H. B. ANCE, Lansing, Mich. 


f WELL DRILLING SUCCESS your Sttorte 
| “yea, crates, ove Sta Drilling Mack hines 
substance and fr soieet ane a “roe iin 
ng well. em them 
suitable for drilling for water, or 
oil, ph nd @ new spud and pi, 





aera ; Star Drilling Machine Co. Akron,0- 


SLINGS! 


OURS HAVE NO SUPERIOR. 
Guaranteed to Please. 
Prices to suit the times. Catalogue Free. 


COCHRANE FENCE MACHINE 6O., 


ard Ave., Detroit. 
mate, free from 


N EB RAS KA malaria, an abun- 
F ARM dance of pure water, a soil 








Adry healthycli- 


which is unsurpassed for 
richness, and is easily culti- 

vated, yielding all va- 

rieties of crops. That is 

, What Nebraska offers to 

* the home seeker. Lands 

are cheap now. Send for a pamphlet 
describing a, mailed free on ap- 
plicatien to P. Eustis, General Pas- 
senger Agent, O. 3. &Q. R. R., Chicago 








